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NOTE TO THE READER 


Both the author of this book and the publisher realize that it is 
against the law in many areas to kill certain animals or pick certain 
natural vegetation, and even to build open fires in certain areas. Such 
laws are necessary and vital for the preservation of desert flora and 
fauna. In a survival situation, however, we do not believe there is a 
court anywhere that would convict a person of doing what is nec- 
essary to survive. 


A gruesome scene, reenacted over and over by desert travelers who did not use 
common sense, or were ill-prepared. 


INTRODUCTION 


Man is a frail creature. He can freeze in the cold, die of thirst in 
the heat, starve in the woods or drown in the ocean. But the desert 
claims more lives and is more difficult to master than any other wil- 
derness. Thousands upon thousands of people have died in deserts, 
most of them needlessly. They died because of carelessness, panic, or 
faulty or inadequate equipment. Over half of them could have been 
saved just by using their common sense. Almost all of them the 
gold seekers, the rock hunters, the Sunday drivers, the photogra- 
phers, the campers and the hikers — could have been saved with in- 
struction in survival. 


This book is geared mainly to the deserts of western North Ameri- 
ca, but its advice and instruction can be used in any desert area of the 
world. Alive in the Desert will tell you how to recognize the danger, 
define the problem and construct a common sense solution; it will 
tell you about the ways of the desert, its characteristics, its pitfalls 
and peculiarities. You will learn how others have survived and the 
mistakes of those who did not. This book is basically a survival 
manual, yet the information it presents should be noted by any desert 
traveller, whether motorist, casual hiker, or survivalist. 


With a minimum of preparation, you can safely hike out of the same desert areas 
where many others — who were not prepared — have died. 


CHAPTER ONE 


WHERE FEW SURVIVE 


In August of 1970 all of Arizona was awaiting news of four young 
children and their grandmother who were lost on the desert north of 
Phoenix. All of the state’s newspapers featured progress of the search 
in daily front page stories. Radio and television stations gave hourly 
bulletins, and volunteers from all parts of the state came to help in 
the search. 

It all started when Bud Gibbs, fifty-three, and his wife Ann, fifty- 
one, started out on a camping trip in the Pinnacle Peak area, north 
of Phoenix. With them were their three grandchildren and one of 
their friends. 

Driving an eleven-year-old car, Bud Gibbs turned onto a desert 
road. They followed the road to the Verde River where they spent 
the night. Early the next morning the party started out again, their 
object to return to the main highway. But, taking a different road, 
they went in the wrong direction. They followed another road for 
hours, during which time the car overheated on several occasions. 
The road ended abruptly in a wash. After they had turned around 
and attempted to find their way back, their car got stuck on a large 
rock. While Gibbs jacked up the car, his wife and the children walked 
about a quarter of a mile down the road to where there was some 
shade. Exhausted after repeated attempts to free the car, Gibbs 
crawled into the back seat and slept. 

Several hours later, he walked down to where Mrs. Gibbs waited. 
The girls were not in sight. Mrs. Gibbs said she had sent them on 
ahead. Gibbs became upset about the fact that the girls were out 
by themselves but soon returned to the car, trying once again to free 
it. It would not move. At that point he started walking across the 
desert toward a tower he saw in the distance. On this trek he came to 
aroad and got a ride. He arrived at a service station just before dark. 
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At this point Gibbs should have called the police. Instead, he called 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Ruth Powell, telling her the car had been 
stuck, not mentioning there was no water or the fact that the girls 
were already on their own. Gibbs told her to come out first thing in 
the morning, and she agreed. An hour later, a fisherman stopped by 
the service station where Gibbs had made his call. They talked for 
a while, but Gibbs did not mention that he needed help. 

Mrs. Powell arrived the next morning and, with Gibbs, went 
searching for the stranded car and missing members of the family. 
After about an hour, Mrs. Powell called her husband, who realized 
the seriousness of the situation and called for a search team. Before 
the day was out, both ground and air crews were in the search, but to 
no avail. It was not until the next day that a jeep posse found a body 
three and a half miles from Gibbs’ car. Two hours later a helicopter 
chartered by a television station found the bodies of two others. Two 
days went by before the fourth body was found. Several days later, 
the last one was discovered. Five people had died just a few miles 
from traveled roads. 

In May of 1971 a plane with two men. Roy Barnes and Doyle 
Roscoe, was bound from Scottsdale, Arizona to Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Several miles off course, the plane crashed into Mingus Mountain, 
fifteen miles north of Prescott, Arizona. Search planes combed the 
area, but found nothing. After about a week the search was called 
off. It was not until a month later, when two cowbovs were looking 
for cattle in the area, that the plane and the missing men, who had 
died on impact, were found. The mountain location was a favorite 
hiking and camping spot. Homes were located no more than two 
miles from where the plane crashed. 

In the short history of white men on the American deserts, there 
are countless stories of this sort — some told by survivors, some by 
next of kin. Probably the first, and best known, is the story of Death 
Valley. 

It started with twenty-seven covered wagons entering the valley 
quite by accident back in 1849. Seeking a shortcut to the gold fields 
of California, the pioneers entered from the east through a gap in 
the Funeral Mountains. They saw a desolate, waterless and sandy 
valley, devoid of vegetation, except for a sprinkling of dry, leafless 
shrubs. 

In the days that followed there was little water for these people or 
their stock. The daytime heat was almost unbearable. Eventually 
they found water — a trickling seep now known as Furnace Creek. 
It was enough to live on for a while. But the food supply was dwin- 
dling. 


A group of thirty young men — the Jayhawkers — decided to head 
out on their own. Traveling in a northwesterly direction, they soon 
found they could not get their wagons out of the valley. They killed 
their stock, dried the meat and divided it evenly. Then it was every 
man for himself. 

Setting out on foot, each man chose his own route. About half 
eventually made it to the coast and safety. The others became vic- 
tims of the desert. 

Meanwhile, the remaining wagons of the original party headed 
south along the valley floor, looking for a pass through the moun- 
tains. After several days they gave up. A vote was taken and the deci- 
sion made that two of their strongest would go ahead on horseback 
while the others waited at the spring. 

Lewis Manly from Salt Lake City and John Rogers from Ten- 
nessee were chosen for the journey. Left in camp were fifteen people, 
four of whom were children. 

Manly’s and Rogers’ first obstacle was a towering mountain range 
-— which they conquered. But what they saw at the top was more 
desert stretching out in all directions. They tried digging for water 
but found only dry sand. They eventually came upon the body of 
one of the Jayhawkers, dead from thirst and hunger. Following 
tracks in the sand, they soon found another. 

“Those who have never felt the extreme of thirst cannot imagine 
the distress, the despair it brings,” Manly later wrote. “I can find no 
words, no way to express it so others can understand.” 

Manly and Rogers spoke little as they traveled — their mouths 
were too dry. They chewed on bullets to induce a slight flow of saliva, 
but soon discovered they could not eat because their mouths were too 
dry to swallow. Knowing that others depended on their success, the 
two continued. 

Early one morning they awoke to discover small thin sheets of 
ice in the shadows from the winter dew. They scooped it up and 
drank it, saving enough to fill a quart kettle. After they had quenched 
their thirst for the moment they discovered they could eat some of 
the meat, which strengthened them for the day’s journey. 

Not long after this incident, Manly and Rogers came out into 
what is now the San Fernando Valley of California. Here they found 
settlers and the Mission San Fernando, thirty miles northwest of Los 
Angeles. Reviving quickly from their ordeal, they were anxious to 
return, wondering how many of those left in the valley were still 
alive. 

Loading three horses and a mule with water and supplies, they 
made the return journey and saved the waiting party. The round trip 
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took one month. From the top of the mountains as the wagon party 
was leaving, someone looked back and said, “Goodbye, Death 
Valley.” Thus the region, which is now a popular tourist attraction, 
was given its name. 


Many die in the desert because they are not i i 
ye prepared. Here is an actual grave as it look 
today in Death Valley. . rte 
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CHAPTER TWO 


MEETING FRIEND AND FOE 


To some, deserts are ugly stretches of wasteland, scenes of death 
and suffering. But to others deserts are awesome, beautiful and teem- 
ing with life. They see the sparse beauty of desert shrubs, the purity 
of vast sand dunes pleated in picturesque patterns, the eerie forests 
of giant cacti, mountains rising from flat, sea level plains, rivers 
cutting canyons and sculpting age-old sandstone cliffs. 

And yet, less than four percent of the world’s population inhabits 
the desert, which covers nearly one fifth of the surface of the earth. 
People crowd into man-made “oases” like Tucson and Las Vegas, 
while the desert, only a few miles away, remains empty and quiet. 

Some deserts are unbearably arid; others abound with living 
things. The plants that inhabit the desert are a special breed able 
to withstand great heat, constant wind and the inevitable drought. 
Some have long roots which reach deep into the earth for every ounce 
of moisture available. Others have roots which stay very close to the 
surface to take advantage of the occasional brief rainstorm. Most 
desert vegetation does not have leaves, which cause rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture, but have instead evolved spines or thorns, which 
act as miniature reservoirs to retain the limited water supply. 

The animals have also learned to live without much water. Some, 
such as the kangaroo rat, can do without it for months, while others 
learn to get moisture from plants or other animals. Some have a keen 
sense of smell and can find water miles away. Most animals stay out 
of the hot sun during the day, coming out of their burrows, rock and 
sagebrush shelters or nests only at night to hunt, feed on plants, or 
search for water. 

And the search for water is unending. The American, African and 
Australian deserts get less than ten inches of rainfall a year. The 
Turkestan desert in Asia gets less than six inches. The driest desert 
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on earth is the Atacama Desert, situated between the Pacific Ocean 
and the Andes Mountains in South America. The rainfall there is less 
than three inches annually. 

Even more startling is the fact that there are small areas of desert 
tucked away here and there that get no rain at all for years at a time. 
From February 1917 to January 1920 the Mojave Desert in Califor- 
nia did not receive any rain whatsoever. Although this is the longest 
interval on record, it is likely that the record has been broken many 
times in areas that are still uncharted. There are certain parts of the 
Mojave desert which get an annual average rainfall of less than two 
inches, and even this minute amount is not dependable. 

Since it may be difficult to imagine what getting only two or three 
inches of rain a year is like, let us examine rainfall statistics else- 
where by way of comparison. In the southern states, for example, the 
average rainfall is about fifty inches a year. The New England 
states receive about forty inches and in the northwest rainfall 
averages about seventy-five inches a year. By contrast, the two, three 
or even six inches of rain on deserts is extremely light, to say the 
least. 

Why the lack of rainfall? Why is it that some areas of the earth get a 
great deal and others virtually none? Among a number of contribu- 
ting factors two major causes stand out. 

Most major deserts — including the Sahara and Gobi deserts of 
the old world — lie in a region called the horse latitudes, a belt of 
land extending about thirty-five degrees north and south of the 
equator. Because this area has a high atmospheric pressure, calms 
are frequent and high winds common. 

High mountain ranges also play a prominent part in preventing 
desert rainfall, acting as gigantic walls which prevent moist clouds 
from entering the area. As a result, the clouds unload their rain in the 
mountains, which can be green and lush just a short distance away 
from the desert. 

Human life in the severe heat of the desert is possible because of 
the body’s ability to regulate its temperature through perspiration. 
Evaporation of perspiration cools the skin and therefore makes 
life possible as long as plenty of water is available. In sharp contrast 
to the great heat of the day, the nights can be cool, if not actually 
cold. 

The air in most parts of the world holds a great deal of water vapor, 
due to the large amount of evaporation caused by the sun. Since this 
water vapor absorbs heat during the day and slows its escape after 
sundown, the temperature at night may be only slightly lower than 
during the day. On the desert, however, there is little, if any, mois- 
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ture in the air, and the absence of clouds exposes the entire area to 
the full effect of the sun. At night there is nothing to retain the 
daytime heat. 

Extreme heat and lack of rain inhibit plant growth, thus creating 
another problem — the sand and dust storms common in deserts 
throughout the world. For the most part, desert winds are not much 
greater in intensity than winds in any other area. In places where 
there is an abundance of rainfall, vegetation is thick, and soil is held 
down by a vast network of root systems. In the desert, however, loose 
dust and sand are carried away and redeposited with each new gust 
of wind. The spring months are the windiest, and April the most 
severe in the North American deserts. Desert winds reach their low 
point during the winter months. 

The en ony the spring sandstorms can at times be troublesome, 
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Some deserts cannot support even one blade of grass. Getting across such areas ina 
hurry is of prime importance. 
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closing down desert roads for days at a time. Visibility can drop to al- 
most zero. For anyone caught in such a storm, shelter becomes a 
more pressing need than water. 

There has been a great deal of misinformation concerning the 
movement of sand dunes during such a storm. It has been said that if 
a traveler should stop during one of these storms he would rapidly 
be covered up and buried alive by the shifting sand. This is not true. 
A great amount of sand is moved from one place to another; but the 
sand blown against the traveler is also blown away, leaving him not 
much the worse. It takes some period of time for sand to pile at 
any great depth in a particular spot, and the rate of this buildup is 
extremely slow. There are, of course, exceptions. Sand dunes have 
been known to move more than sixty feet in one day under near- 
hurricane winds, but this is extremely rare. Entire cities have 
been covered completely by migrating sand dunes, but the process 
took many years. 

With all of the seemingly unfavorable characteristics of the desert, 
it would seem that no one would want to live there; but centuries be- 
fore the roving Spaniards invaded this continent, Indians were living 
on the American deserts. They built well-constructed cities in what 
is now Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. In fact, almost every part 
of the American West supported human life long before Lief Erick- 
son or Columbus ever set sail for the new world. 
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Salt crystal can be a deceiving — and devastating — obstacle to the desert traveller. 
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Avoid hiking over sand dunes in a survival situation. Besides being difficult t 
verse, they do not provide any natural food or water. 
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A good way to visit the back country is by horseback; but even riders should be pre- 
pared for emergencies. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


Desert hikers usually make an intelligent effort to prepare them- 
selves for their trek. Vacationing car-tourists who have never heard 
the frequent news bulletins about people lost in the desert do not. 
Feeling secure in their big, air-conditioned cars, they cannot be- 
lieve that there is any danger on a back country desert road. Sur- 
prisingly, some of the least prepared are the natives, people who 
consider the desert their home, and who make long journeys through 
it daily, without so much as a canteen of water. Then there are the 
pilots of small, private planes, flying from Reno to Los Angeles, 
totally unprepared for an emergency landing in the snow-capped 
Sierra Nevadas or the scorching desert. But such landings happen, 
and happen frequently. 

Although campers and hikers get lost more often than do pilots 
and motorists, they are better prepared and usually come out of 
their predicament alive and well. This is not because they are more 
knowledgeable about the outdoors, but because they were prepared 
to meet an emergency. 

An experienced desert hiker will carry at least one gallon of water 
on his back in addition to the canteens on his belt. A gallon of water 
weighs eight and one-third pounds. When water sources are located 
along the way this backpack supply should be constantly replen- 
ished. 

If you are doing most of your traveling in a four-wheel drive 
vehicle (nothing less is recommended on the desert), your supply of 
water should be increased substantially — not less than ten gallons 
for you, your party and your vehicle. Be sure to carry several gallons 
of extra gasoline, two spare tires, extra fan belts, oil, and tools for 


minor repairs. 
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Much of what you need on a desert outing can be stored in a backpack. Many desert 
travelers keep a fully equipped pack in their cars at all times. 
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Another major concern is footwear. Due to the possibility of 
snakebite, some people prefer heavy hiking boots to more comfor- 
table sneakers. 

A sturdy, leather boot saved the life of Joe Pendinski, a modern- 
day uranium prospector who entered the Chocolate Mountains on 
the California-Arizona border in July of 1959. He did not take a 
great deal of water with him because he was told of a well in the 
vicinity where he was to seek his fortune. He did not find the well. 
As he slowly dehydrated, his thirst became an obsession. 

Three important “do’s” for all desert travelers, however, were 
responsible for saving his life. The first was that he realized that 
some moisture could be obtained from the plants around him. Pen- 
dinski picked green, tender leaves from plants and cut out sections 
of cactus and chewed these pieces, mouthfuls at a time. Although this 
did not satisfy his thirst, it did give him more time. 

The second important element in his survival was his previous 
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instruction to a friend in Niland, California to send someone out 
looking for him if he had not returned within three days. Pendinski 
was not back in three days, and his friend was responsible enough 
to do as he was asked. As a result, helicopter and jeep rescue units 
located the prospector in time. 

His life could have ended long before then, however, because 
Pendinski became careless about where he was walking and ran into 
a rattlesnake. The snake struck and hit its target, but the prospec- 
tor’s boot prevented the fangs from entering his leg. Alone, without 
proper first aid treatment and already weak from lack of water, 
Pendinski would have died within hours. The third element of his 
survival then, was his boots. 

Death from snake bite, however, is infrequent enough that the 
terrain you are covering, as well as your comfort, should be given 
more consideration in determining your footwear than the possibili- 
ty of snakebite. 

Desert hikers should not go out without a hat. Because it provides 
protection from the hot sun, a hat is far more important in desert 
travel than it would be anywhere else. It should have a wide brim 
and a high crown. A light-colored hat is best because it will not 
absorb heat the way a dark color will. Ses 

If your clothing is light colored you stand a better chance of stay- 
ing cool, as lighter colors reflect the heat. On hot deserts it is a big 
temptation to take off a shirt or wear only shorts. Unless you have 
an endless supply of water, this will do nothing but make you de- 
hydrate faster. Clothing helps ration your sweat by not letting it 
evaporate so fast that you get only part of its cooling effect. 

In hiking, the same basic rules apply in the desert as anywhere 
else. But there are probably more obstacles and far more difficul- 
ties which call for special considerations in desert areas. 

It is important then to be prepared for anything when traveling 
in the desert. In addition to items already discussed, one of the most 
important things you can do is to prepare a survival kit. In thirty 
minutes in your own house, you can gather together most of what 
you will need for a complete kit. If you travel through the desert 
frequently, you should put this kit into your car, jeep, plane, motor- 
cycle or camel pack and leave it there. Forget about it. You will 
remember it immediately when the proper occasion arises. If you 
use anything from the kit, be sure to replace it. 

Start by digging out your old Boy Scout or Campfire Girl back- 
pack. Then start packing the items listed below. Make changes on 
the list to accommodate your personal needs. There is no substi- 
‘tute for common sense. 
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Some of the items you might need are: 


this book 

two quart canteen 
knife 

waterproof matches 
waterproof compass 
first aid kit (complete) 
small frying pan 
blanket 
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snake bite kit 

small signalling mirror 
sunglasses 

one-burner stove 
flashlight 

binoculars 

roll of twine 

writing materials 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FINDING YOUR WAY 


There are many ways for the unwary to become stranded in the 
desert. A hunter, prospector or hiker can lose his way; a jeep or 
motorcycle may break down; an airplane might be forced to land. 
Whatever the reason, the problem will be the same: how to get 
help and find safety. In some cases the direction to travel is known, 
but in many cases it is not. The decision to follow any one particular 
course will be a vital one. 

The first thing to do when you realize you are lost is stop, sit down 
and think. Try to recall where and when you last saw a known land- 
mark. Pick up a stick and make a map on the ground. Above all, do 
not be in a hurry to do anything. It may help to climb a ridge and 
take a good look at the land around you. Your decision about what 
to do next — stay put or try to get out — is the most important 
one you will make. 

If someone knows, even just approximately, the route you were 
taking and the time of your expected return, your best bet may be to 
make yourself as comfortable as possible and try to assist your res- 
cuers in their search. You can fire your gun, signal with a mirror or 
build a fire. The distress signal most often used is with the number 
three: three fires, three shots of a rifle, and so on. (See chapter eleven, 
Signaling for Help). 

If no one knows where to look for you, you will have to hike out. 
In this case try to remember if you are north, south, east or west of 
a known landmark such as your camp, a road or a town. If you are 
somewhere west of a highway, for example, your objective is to 
find out which way is east and travel only in that direction. Once 
you have determined the direction you want you should follow 
ridges or divides, if possible, along the downward slope. This is often 
wiser than hiking in a valley or along a stream bed. A ridge will offer 
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Should you decide to hike out, your first consideration will be in which direction to 
travel. 


a view of the surrounding country in which you may find some sign 
of civilization long before you would if you followed a stream. A 
stream, however, if it is not a dry one, has an obvious advantage 
as a source of food and water. 

You may have an idea that you should go north, south, east or 
west of your present location, but do not know how to determine 
that direction. If this should be the case, there are a number of 
ways to find directions without a compass. The sun, moon and stars, 
for instance, all move generally from east to west. When using the sun 
as a direction finder, remember that the zenith is the point in the 
sky directly overhead. In the northern hemisphere, the path of the sun 
is directly south of the zenith in winter, and almost overhead during 
the summer. In other words, at noon in winter the sun will be due 
south of the zenith and the shadows will be to the north. 

The sun rises in the east and sets in the west on or about March 
twenty-first (the vernal equinox) and on or about September twenty- 
third (the autumnal equinox). At other times of the year the sun is 
slightly off its east-west course, but for most travel the error will 
not be significant. 

A good way to find direction is through the use of your wristwatch 
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or pocketwatch. Your watch must, however, be on local standard 
time, not daylight time, and it must also be accurate. The sun must 
also be bright enough to cast a shadow. With all of these require- 
ments met, lay the watch face up, with the hour hand pointing direct- 
ly toward the sun. South will be midway along the smaller arc 
between the hour hand and twelve o’clock. If done properly, this 
method of finding direction will be true within eight degrees. 

The sun leaves clues on plants, trees and even mountains, and by 
knowing them you can tell directions. Keep an eye on mountain 
slopes. Plants and trees are usually larger and further apart on a 
north slope, and smaller and denser along a southern exposure. 
Flowers frequently face in the direction of early morning sunlight. 

The desert nights also have their direction finders. Most of us 
recognize the star group in the sky knownas the Big Dipper. The two 
stars forming the side of the Dipper always point to the bright North 
Star. The distance of the North Star from the Big Dipper is about 
five times the distance between the two stars that point to it. The 
North Star was used in navigation centuries before the compass was 
invented. Its accuracy is undisputed. A line from any observer to the 
North Star is never more than one degree away from true North. 

Sometimes it is possible to take advantage of the direction of pre- 
vailing winds. This can be particularly useful when the sun or stars 
are not visible due to clouds. The winds normally come from the 
west. When they appear, dry dust will be sifted downward and will 
follow their direction. Do not, however, be misled by winds in, or 
next to, mountains or within valleys, for they will be characteristic 
of that area only. 

Sand dunes and snowdrifts build up in such a way that they are 
narrower and lower to the side facing the wind (west). Trees will 
frequently be twisted or turned away (east) from the wind. 

In finding direction you should always keep in mind that some of 
the guidelines might not be accurate due to local conditions. Always 
be sure to check your first findings against other tests before reach- 
ing a conclusion. 

Once you have decided in which direction to travel you will have 
a number of other decisions to make. A great majority of the deaths 
on the desert are caused by wrong decisions, not by sudden accidents. 
A good example of this is the case of Frederick and Catherine Viehe 
who, while driving the Los Angeles-Las Vegas highway, took a side 
trip into the Mojave Desert. This was their first mistake. Mistake 
number two came soon afterwards. Viehe, after driving for an hour 
and getting his car stuck in the sand, decided to hike for help in the 
heat of the day instead of waiting until the afternoon or evening. 
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Veteran desert travellers often plot their travels with the help of maps drawn in the 
sand. 
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Another wrong decision was made when Viehe continued in his 
original direction instead of turning back. He died beside the road 
that same evening. 

Another case involved two boys, twenty-year-old Charles Ludlow 
and his seven-year-old brother. While driving through the Salt 
Lake desert, they left the main road and headed out into the open 
areas. They too got their car stuck in the sand and set out in the heat 
of the day hiking toward the main highway. At first they sweated 
profusely; but soon all sweating ceased, for they had lost over five 
percent of their bodies’ normal water content. They threw their shirts 
away and continued hiking. 

A few hours passed and the small boy collapsed. His brother tried 
to carry him, but within a mile gave up and fell to the ground in ex- 
haustion. The sun’s rays took over then, blistering their bare backs. 
The next day search parties discovered their bodies, much too late 
to help. 

The one cardinal rule in desert travel is to rest quietly during the 
day and hike only during the night, early morning or evening. Never, 
unless in an extreme emergency, should you travel long distances 
during the day on a hot desert. When traveling at night your eyes will 
adjust to the darkness and you can guide your course by the North 
Star. You can line up your course with a bright star near the horizon, 
but since stars move from east to west, you should check your direc- 
tion every so often with the North Star. 

Remember that snakes and other reptiles do most of their roaming 
around at night. These animals have existed on the desert for eons, 
and they know not to “work” during the heat of the day. Instead, 
they curl up in the shade of large rocks or sagebrush, and rest. 
Some animals burrow into the ground, others hide in rock crevices 
or caves. But when night approaches, all are out of their sanctuaries 
ready for the evening’s activities. 

The desert you are on may have a large population of rattlesnakes, 
or a mere representation. Unless you are familiar with the area, you 
have no way of knowing. The question then is whether you should 
travel in the daytime and face possible dehydration, or travel at 
night and take a chance with the rattlesnakes. The answer is not 
simple. But when days are extremely hot, night travel is usually the 
best choice, despite the danger of snakebite. Meeting up with a rattle- 
snake is certainly a possibility, but here you are facing the odds, and 
the chances are still good you will come out unharmed. On the 
other hand, traveling without water under the hot sun means almost 


certain death. 
Another problem is where to hike. There are many choices. You 
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can hike along a gully, a ridge, a creek or over open plains. If your 
destination is uncertain, it is better to hike along ridges or higher 
elevations than in valleys or gullies. Once you are ina gully the going 
can be rough and the view limited. Up on a ridge you may be able 
to see a town, a road or some other sign of civilization. 

Your pace will depend on your circumstances. Go as fast as you 
can comfortably go, but do not start your hike like a track star. Fast 
walking will weaken you and make the journey even more tiring and 
time consuming. Expert hikers pick a pace at which they can con- 
tinue for a long period of time. This pace is not unbearably slow, 
nor is it so fast that exhaustion will result. The experienced hiker 
will stop often for short rests. 

Take the easiest and safest way, even if it is longer. The skill of 
hiking is basically a matter of learning to conserve energy. Go 
around, rather than through obstacles. Traveling uphill, you should 
zig-zag (switch back) rather than try to go straight up. This proce- 
dure is more efficient, enabling you to negotiate a steep slope much 
faster. 

If you are hiking at high elevations you will not tire so quickly if 
you take short steps. The same holds true with rough terrain. Desert 
land is not all flat. There are hills and valleys, mountains and sand 
dunes. You will also find rocks, salt flats, dry lakes and great ex- 
panses of sand. Some deserts have high. rocky hills and deep gor- 
ges. Others are flat and empty, practically devoid of vegetation. Each 
type of terrain should be met with differently, as you see the situa- 
tion. It may even be possible to detour some areas entirely. 

If there are two or more ways through or around something, keep 
asking yourself which is the easiest. You can get into great difficulty 
looking for the shortest route without regard to the obstacles. Desert 
sand dunes, for example, can be high, steep and extremely difficult to 
cross. Salt marshes, common in many areas, also make for rough 
going. Virtually impassable when wet, they are extremely hard on 
shoes when dry. Once, after a crash landing, some airmen made the 
mistake of walking across crusted-over salt lakes. The salt crystals 
soon corroded their boots, cutting them to shreds, and the men had 
to resort to wrapping shirts around their feet to replace their shoes. 

When hiking near or through mountain areas you will often come 
across piles of broken rocks and boulders which have come to rest 
below cliffs. Geologists call them talus slopes. Although talus may 
be interesting to look at, it is seldom enjoyable to hike over and 
should, if possible, be avoided altogether. If it is necessary to cross 
over such a slope, try to hop from one rock to another. Move from 
rock to rock at a steady pace so that if one should fall beneath your 
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weight you will already be on the next rock. 

If a sand storm comes up, do not try to fight it, but find shelter 
immediately. If nothing else is available, dig a hole in the sand, cover 
it with a tarpaulin, fasten with heavy rocks on the sides and crawl 
beneath it. Cover your eyes, nose and mouth with a cloth or part of 
your clothing. Do not worry about sand burying you. The sand that 
blows against you will blow away from you as well. 

As you walk, cushion your stride with slightly flexed knees. This 
is important when walking downhill. When going uphill it is best to 
plant the feet flat. Many hikers tend to climb mountains literally on 
their toes. This does nothing to help the climber, and may cause 
harm. Climbing on the toes tends to overwork the calf muscles and 
inflame the heel tendons. 

Every half hour or so, stop for a short rest. Five minutes should be 
the limit. Long rests will stiffen your leg muscles, and you will have 
trouble limbering up again. On steep ascents, a brief pause with each 
stride or group of strides will enable you to avoid overexertion. 
At the same time you will find that locking the rear knee as you step 
higher with the other leg will tend to rest the leg muscles. It must be 
remembered that as the elevation increases, air gets thinner, and 
thus, in mountain areas, you will tire more rapidly and more often 
than at sea level. 


Before starting a hike out of the desert, survey the surrounding area from a high 
vantage point, and plan the easiest course in sight. 
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If you want to take a nap, draw an arrow on the ground or arrange 
a line of pebbles as a pointer in your direction of travel so you will 
not be disoriented when you awaken. 

Someone not accustomed to much hiking may get along pretty 
well the first day if his other needs are met. On the second day he 
might have some difficulty. On the third day it is likely that he will 
be thoroughly worn out from exertion. But a person with the needed 
supplies could hike almost indefinitely; it is largely a matter of 
willpower. 

When hiking, pay attention to your aches and pains. A blister, 
for instance, should be attended to at once. You can remove pres- 
sure on blisters by cutting your shoes, although this is not advisable 
if you are traveling through deep sand. Prick the blister with a knife 
blade or thorn which has been made sterile by a flame or by boiling. 


Press the fluid out and keep the blister clean and dry, using a disin- 
fectant if you have one. 

A sprained ankle should also get immediate attention. If you have 
first aid equipment, bandage the ankle at once without taking off 
your shoe. Another precaution to be taken is drving out wet shoes. 
Walking in wet shoes will irritate your feet and reduce your chances 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SEARCH FOR WATER 


A serviceman, after withstanding the Air Force’s rugged sur- 
vival training school at Steed Air Force Base near Reno, Nevada 
said, “Something changes when your last water is gone. Things just 
seem to happen to you, and you don’t feel responsible. You aren’t 
in your right mind. Whether you decide to walk on for just one more 
night, or lay down to die, it isn’t you who plans any longer. You 
are only watching from somewhere outside.” 

The history of the desert is filled with records of thousands who 
have died of thirst. During the 1860’s more than four hundred gold 
seekers who took the Devil’s Highway in northern Mexico as a 
shortcut to the gold fields died for lack of water. In World War II 
an American army detachment of about eight hundred failed to 
reach its destination due to lack of water. Lack of water also stopped 
a German advance on the British in North Africa. 

On finding yourself stranded in a hot desert, your prime concern 
is not how to reach civilization, obtain food or find shelter, but how 
to get water. We have learned that a healthy human being can get 
along without food for as long as a month under favorable condi- 
tions. Anyone would do well to stay alive for more than a few days 
without water. 

In a hot desert a man needs a gallon of water a day. If he walks 
during the night he can get about twenty miles from his daily gallon. 
If he walks during the day he will be lucky to get half that. 

There are three basic characteristics of water routes to keep in 
mind. Water always flows downhill; it grooves the face of the earth, 
making creek beds, canyons and washes; and it encourages vege- 
tation. 

Let us take the first point, remembering that water accumulates 
at the lowest levels available. On the desert the water you need may 
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One of the best places to find underground water is along dry stream beds. 
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be underground. Fortunately, there are many dry lake beds in most 
deserts. In a dry lake bed, find the area which seems to be the lowest 
point and dig into the ground with your hands, a sharp stick or rock. 
This project should be abandoned if you do not hit wet sand in a 
hurry. When you do, stop digging and allow the water to seep in. If 
you dig too deep you may strike alkali water. Water can be found in 
dry stream beds in the same manner. Hike down the stream bed until 
you find a bend and then dig down on the low side of this bend. 

Considering the second point - that water grooves the face of 
the earth — stop and observe your surroundings. The likeliest place 
to locate water will be at the base of a hill or canyon. Look up the can- 
yon walls for greenery that may indicate a seep in the rocks. 

The third point is that water encourages vegetation. Look for 
reeds, grass. willows, cottonwoods and palm trees. These plants 
usually mark permanent water sources. Desert willows, mesquite, 
paloverde and tesota line the drier waterbeds. It is best to get to high 
ground and scan the landscape. If you can see any particular area 
that has more vegetation than the land surrounding it, this is a good 
place to check. 

Another means of locating water can come from the animals. Even 
in the driest deserts there is a certain amount of wildlife, and 
where animals are present there are trails. When you come across 
one, keep in mind that water travels downhill and follow these trails 
in that direction. If you find that the trail becomes more frequented, 
you will know you made the right choice. 

It is also wise to watch birds in flight in the morning and evening 
because they head for water at these times. They usually drink in the 
early evening and occasionally at daybreak as well,but very seldom 
will birds look for water during the heat of the day. Bees and hornets 
also go on watering flights and are excellent guides if you spot a 
swarm. 

Desert plants can be another good source of water. You need only 
peel off the tough outer bark of a cactus and chew on the inner tissue 
or pound it in a container to get the liquid. The big barrel 
cactus of Arizona is a good water supplier, although its juice has 
a bitter taste. 

The stems or leaves of many other desert plants also contain a 
certain amount of water. One which is fairly common is called pig- 
weed. This is a short, succulent plant about cight inches high, with 
fleshy, reddish-green leaves and stems. In season, it has small yellow 
flowers and covers the ground in patches. The young stems of the 
pigweed contain a lot of water, and chewing them will alleviate your 


thirst. 
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Rain is, of course, one of the best sources of water. If there is a pos- 
sibility of rain, try to catch some of it by digging a small hole in the 
ground and lining it with a piece of waterproof clothing or plastic. 
Even after the rain has stopped falling, you can collect it by tying 
a rag around a leaning tree or large shrub with an end dripping down 
into a container. 

Another method of obtaining water is called the “desert still.” It 
may produce as muchas a quart of water daily. Inthe sand, digahole 
that tapers toward the bottom. Place a waterproof container in 
the bottom. Over the hole, stretch a sheet of clear plastic. anchoring 
it around the edges with earth and rocks. After the plastic is 
stretched, place a small stone in its center with sufficient weight to 
form an inverted cone. Water vapor will emerge from the soil and 
condense against the underside of the plastic. Droplets will form and 
run down to the point of the cone and fall into the container. 

After you find water, you have to find a way to take it with you. If 
you do not have a canteen, you can make a water skin. To make one 
you will have to snare or trap asmall animal. Take the skin off as you 
would remove a glove. Tie the neck and legs with twine or a piece 
of skin, and make knots at the end of the legs. The fur should be 
facing inside. When this is done, fill the skin with sand and let it dry. 
After pouring out the sand you should have a reliable canteen. 

It has long been believed that water should be rationed, a little 
bit each hour or each day. Experiments by the military proved that 
dogs survive just as long if they are given all their allowance of 
water at one time. The same should hold true for humans; but if a 
man can promise himself a ration of water every tew hours, it will 
spur him on. 


DETERMINING WATER POTABILITY 


Once you have found water you must determine whether it is safe 
to drink. You can contract dysentery, typhoid fever, cholera or a 
parasitic infection from impure water. 

Drinking water in the desert varies from one well or water hole 
to another. Sometimes it has to be strained through a cloth to remove 
the larger, visible organisms. At other times, the water must be 
shared with cattle or horses who are not only standing in it, but fre- 
quently forget where they are. Over the years, the inhabitants of a 
particular area can build up an immunity to the water. but to stran- 
gers the same water can be dangerous. Just moistening your lips in 
water that is contaminated can make you sick, and it is not always 
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You will often find water by digging. but it is important to Know where to dig 
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Picturesque oases are occasionally found in the otherwise barren deserts of southern 
California. 
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easy to tell if water is pure. Even a cool, clear mountain spring may 
be deadly, particularly if there is an animal carcass upstream. 

A few water holes, such as some in the southwestern deserts of 
North America, contain dissolved poisons such as arsenic. One is 
usually able to recognize them easily. Before you drink, look around 
for bones of animals which may be scattered about. Check also for 
vegetation. If it is absent, be particularly cautious. 

The appearance of the water has little to do with its suitability 
for drinking. Clear, bubbling water may contain dangerous bac- 
teria, while brown, evil-smelling water may be entirely safe. A main 
cause of contamination, which some have estimated to be more than 
eighty percent, is human habitation. It is strange that, intelligent as 
we are, we have yet to learn to preserve our natural resources. Dumb 
animals, on the other hand, know how. 

The main natural pollutant of wilderness waters is decaying ani- 
mal carcasses. If the water hole is small, you will be able to see 
whether or not it has been contaminated by such means. If the water 
is stagnant, the possibility still remains after the signs of the carcass 
are gone. If you find a stagnant pool — a pool without an outlet — 
check for animal tracks and game trails. If they are well traveled 
and recently used, the water is probably good. Check also for vege- 
tation. If none is present, it might be cause for some concern; but 
this in itself does not necessarily mean that the water is not fit to 
drink. 

If you obtain your water from plants, shrubs or trees, or from dew, 
rain or snow, you should not have to worry about its purity. Water 
from wells, stills or other underground sources is also usually free 
from contamination. 

In desert areas, many water holes and streams are muddy. Strain 
the water through a cloth; if it is obviously unclean, make an Indian 
well by digging into the ground ten or fifteen feet from the water. 
The well should be approximately four feet deep. Soon you will 
notice water seeping through. This water will be muddy at first, so 
bail it out as soon as it appears. Repeat this until the water filtering in 
comes through clear. A simpler but less effective method is to 
strain the water through matted grass. Or, if you have the time, just 
fill a container with the water and let is stand until the mud settles 
out. 

You can purify water by boiling it for about half an hour. This 
kills bacteria and makes the water safer. Often, the water will have 
a disagreeable odor. To counteract this, drop several bits of charred 
wood from your campfire into the water, let it simmer fifteen or 
twenty minutes and strain the water through a clean cloth. You can 
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improve the taste of the water by giving it some air (pour it back 
and forth from one container to another) or by just adding a pinch 
of salt. If the water is alkaline, add lemon or lime juice, or better still, 
a teaspoon of hydrochloric acid to each gallon of water. 

A number of things can be added to the water to purify it without 
boiling, including iodine and regular laundry bleach. About ten 
drops of iodine should be mixed into each gallon of water. (Do not 
use iodine if you have glandular trouble.) If you use liquid laundry 
bleach, you need from two to eight drops to each gallon of water. In 
all the above cases let the water stand for about thirty minutes and 
make sure it is well mixed before drinking. 

Another method is to make a paste of a little water and one level 
teaspoon of bleaching powder. Add the paste to a quart of water and 
shake thoroughly, then allow the solution to settle. To disinfect 
your drinking water, add a teaspoon of this solution to each gallon 
of water. Again, let the water stand for about thirty minutes and 
make sure it is well mixed before drinking. 

You can purchase various types of water-purification tablets. A 
few of these are halazone, tincture of iodine and iodine water-purifi- 
cation tablets. Directions for their use will be included in the pack- 
age, which can be obtained readily at most drug stores, army and 
navy surplus stores or any supplier of camping equipment. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


SHELTER 


Do not underestimate the importance of finding shelter from the 
sun. People, just like desert animals, should avoid the desert heat at 
midday and seek any type of shade available. Try to pick an area near 
a possible water source, and keep in mind the problem of fuel. If fuel 
is nearby, food can be prepared and water purified without straying 
too far from the shelter during the day. Any work such as water or 
food hunting, fire building or cooking, should be done in the evening 
or morning when the sun is not at full strength. 

Another consideration should be exposure to breezes, which you 
do not want to hinder in any way. Try to avoid areas where the wind 
will be prevented from circulating freely. A breeze will cool you, 
thus decreasing water loss through perspiration. Another advan- 
tage to being where the wind can blow freely is that it will help keep 
insects away. Fleas, mosquitos and gnats can be numerous in the 
desert. 

You must either find a natural shelter or locate building materials 
from which you can construct a shelter on your own. Natural shel- 
ters may be found in dry washes with enough vertical banks, depres- 
sions or small caves to provide comfort and shade. Caves area likely 
shelter if you are traveling through mountainous country, but you 
have to look carefully, because most are small and easy to miss. Look 
for crevasses or jutting ledges. There has been volcanic activity in 
many areas of the West, and in the old lava flows common in parts 
of Arizona, California, Oregon and Idaho one can find tubes and 
caves. The big advantage to these caves is that they are cool. The 
temperature outside may be well over one hundred degrees, but deep 
inside, it may be fifty or sixty degrees. You may find ice ponds in 
its interior, eliminating your water problem. 
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Rocky areas often can provide natural shelter from the heat and sun. 
Also, animal life and water are most likely found in this type of desert 
terrain. ~ Sk 3k Ta a 
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Another advantage (or disadvantage, depending on your spirit) 
is that these same caves often harbor small desert animals like field 
mice, jack rabbits, snakes and bobcats. All of these animals can be 
used for food, but the presence of bobcats and snakes can make 
your stay unpleasant. It is best to stay near the entrance unless 
searching for food and water. (Good examples of lava caves can be 
found at Lava Beds National Monument in northern California.) 

On flat, open deserts, natural shelters may be harder to come by, 
but with a little work, many types can be constructed from available 
materials. Tumbleweeds are abundant in most desert areas. By 


Many isolated desert areas have been visited before by early-day miners. Abandoned 
mines can make excellent shelters. Do, however, stay close to the entrance. 
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gathering together as many of these as you can find, you will dis- 
cover they mat together fairly easily. Once you have a good pile, hol- 
low out the center. This will provide you with shelter and shade 
until dark. 

Sagebrush can also be used. The best shape for this type of shelter 
is a big “U.” Build the “U” inward as you near the top. If you are am- 
bitious enough to complete it, the end result should look like an 
igloo, although just the walls a few feet high will offer some protec- 
tion. 

For another type of shelter, cut branches from bushes and ar- 
range them to look like an upside-down bowl. Build the shelter with 
the thick ends of the branches stuck in the ground, being careful 
not to tear off any leaves or foliage. Then weave these branches to- 
gether over the top. 

In some deserts the sand only two or three feet below the surface 
will be as much as twenty or thirty degrees cooler than the air above 
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it. To keep cool, dig into the sand. A trench three or four feet deep dug 
in a north-south direction will provide shade during the day. You 
may want to partly cover yourself with the sand. 

A tarp can be used well if you have one. When traveling or hiking, it is 
always a good idea to have a tarp with you. (The best size is eight 
feet square.) One of the most versatile of shelters, it can be rigged 
to accommodate most terrains and situations, using nothing but 
the simple framing materials found on the spot. 

When building your shelter, watch the weather conditions. If a 
storm is brewing, avoid gullies, washes or areas with little vegeta- 
tion. Also watch out for poisonous snakes, centipedes or scorpions 
which may be hiding in the brush or under rocks. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


FIRE 


As in the colder wilderness areas, the ability to build and maintain 
a fire in the desert is important. In winter, the desert can get cold. You 
also need fire for cooking, for purifying water, even to signal for help. 
When you are not traveling, a campfire will also help to keep animals 
away at night. 

Assuming you have no matches with you, bear in mind that until 
very recently everyone managed without matches. It is not all that 
simple, but firemaking is something that comes much more easily 
with practice and experience. Do not wait until it is too late. Try your 
hand at firemaking on a regular hike or campout. Then, if the time 
comes when you need that skill, you will be prepared. 

There are a number of ways to start fires — magnification, wood 
friction, flint and steel, and so on. Each area of the world has its own 
method. The basic prerequisite is burnable fuel. In some deserts, fuel 
is difficult to come by, and you must use any bit of dead vegetation 
you can find — twigs, leaves, stems or underground roots. Dry 
animal dung was used for years by pioneers. You can also use dry 
grasses and crushed tumbleweeds. For good tinder, you need the 
smallest particles that will ignite easily and burn slowly. If nothing 
else is available, you can use a tiny ball of cotton thread taken from 
your clothing. When you have the needed tinder and fuel, you are 
ready to start the fire. 

On deserts, the most practical daytime way to start fires is by mag- 
nification of the sun’s rays on the tinder. This produces “coals” that 
can be fanned into a flame. You can use a glass from your equipment 
— the lens of a camera, flashlight or binoculars or the crystal of your 
watch. This process is more difficult if you have a very small lens or 
if the sun if not at full strength. But even these handicaps can be 
overcome. Light-colored surfaces reflect heat and dark-colored sur- 
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The best way to start a fire without matches on a hot desert is with a magnifying glass 
and dry tinder. 
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faces absorb it. The latter is preferable. 

If you have a knife or axe, you might want to use the flint and steel 
method in starting your fire. You may not find any flint, but any 
hard rock will do. With the point of your blade imbedded in wood, 
hold the tinder in your left hand to the side of the steel. Then, strike 
sharply downward along the steel with your hard stone. Once you 
catch a spark in the tinder, blow on it gently to keep it alive until you 
get it in position for your fire. 

North American Indians were slow to acknowledge “civilized” 
methods as superior to their own; but firemaking with flint and steel 
appealed to them at once, and was promptly adopted. Still, many 
Indian methods were equally successful, if more time consuming. 
For one such method, find a rough plank or large flat stick and a 
smooth round stick about a foot and a half long. Both sticks should 
be dry wood. Sometimes, however, the stems of plants can be effec- 
tive “drills.” Notch or nick the plank on one side. Insert the drill in 
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Your fire’s location is important. Here, smaller rocks were moved to provide a better 
cooking area. 
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the notch and twirl rapidly. This twirling is done with palms open, 
rubbing them back and forth. The tinder is placed to the bottom and 
side of the notch in the wood. When the wood is heated to the point 
of combustion, a smoldering pellet will drop onto the tinder. Blow 
the spark into a flame. 

An obvious way to start a fire in an emergency which might be 
overlooked is with the cigarette lighter in your abandoned car or 
truck. If you do not have a cigarette lighter you can use your car 
battery. Twist a wire (barbed wire from a fence will do) around the 
battery terminals. Be sure to loop the wire clear of the car body so 
the sparks will not fall onto the engine. These sparks can be captured 
on a handkerchief with a little gas dropped on it. The car need not 
be running. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


FOOD FROM PLANTS 


For countless generations, the American Indian thrived on the 
plants and animals that the desert provides. During the Apache 
wars the Indians were able to make swift attacks and disappear into 
the desert, living on mesquite beans, lizards, cactus fruits and seeds. 
When the water holes dried up, they obtained water from cacti. 

Experts estimate that about 300,000 types of plants grow on the 
earth’s surface, including many which grow on mountain tops and 
ocean floors. Of these, 120,000 varieties are edible. If you know 
what to look for, can identify it and prepare it properly, you should 
find enough food even on a desolate desert to keep you alive and 
nourished. 

Food can have a damaging effect if you are short on water. A rule 
developed by researchers at Steed Air Force Base in Nevada states 
that if you can get only one pint of water a day, you should not eat at 
all. If you have from two to seven pints a day you can eat food con- 
taining carbohydrates and fats, such as fruit, sweets or biscuits. 
You should not eat meat, cheese or beans, which contain proteins. 
Proteins require water for digestion. If this water is not provided, it 
is drawn from the body tissues, hastening dehydration. Most plants 
may be eaten with a minimum amount of water available, but meat 
should not be eaten unless your water problems are solved. 

In North American deserts, unlike the African deserts, there are 
few dangerous plants, but frequently only certain parts are edible. 
When coming upon a strange plant, you should eat only a small 
portion and wait for some time. If there is no ill effect, you can as- 
sume that the plant is edible, at least in smal] amounts. 

To begin your hunt for food, dig to find roots of trees and shrubs. 
Peel off the root bark. You may find some soft, edible inner tissue. 
Next, try above-ground parts such as the flowers or shoots. Select 
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young tender leaves in preference to old ones. Thick, fleshy plants 
will usually offer the best source of food. Edible portions of plants 
vary greatly in their food value. A diet of leaves alone is, at best, 
like eating only spinach. Buds and stems are more nourishing and 
provide starch and sugar. 

The question now is where to find the plants that are edible. If you 
are near water, that is the place to look first. Dry river beds or other 
low areas should also be explored. Normally, the edge of the desert 
provides a greater variety than the interior. In some deserts, such 
as sections of Death Valley, there is little vegetation of any type, 
but this is the exception in North America. 

Among the more common desert plants that are edible are the 
following: 

BUSHES AND SHRUBS 
Blueberry: Bushes six to fifteen inches high with small white flowers 
in terminal clusters that turn into bluish berries. Has three to nine 
leaflets in a compound leaf. Berries, flowers and leaves are edible. 
Deer Brush: Two to fifteen feet high with rigid, spinelike branches. 
Blossoms give off spicy odor and can be white, blue or lavender in 
color. Seeds are edible. 
Indigo Bush: Densely branched shrub averaging one to four feet high 
but in favorable areas can reach eight feet high. Leaves in clusters 
of five to seven leaflets. Has small, spiny branchlets with dark blue 
flowers in season. Unless there is a lot of water present, the plants 
look like scraggly pink skeletons jammed into the desert sands. 
Roots were eaten like candy by Hopi Indians. Flowers are also 
edible. 
Mormon Tea: One to two feet high with stiff green-colored bran- 
ches. Scalelike leaves on a green slender stalk. Indians roasted and 
ground it for bread. Mormon pioneers made tea from broken stems. 
Saltbush: Low, compact spiny shrub one to five feet high, with stout 
woody stems and gray to dull green flowers in narrow spiked pin- 
nacles. Leaves are covered with tiny white hairs and branlike scales. 
These leaves cam be eaten like spinach. Seeds were used by Indians 
for meal. 
Snow berry: Small shrub with round or oval-leaves. White or rosy 
flowers grow in clusters. Round white berries remain on plant most 
of the year. Leaves grow singly opposite each other on branch. 
Leaves are poisonous. Only berries can be eaten. 
Desert Hackberry: Thick shrub which grows from three to ten feet 
high. Very thorny. Has small berries which are edible and a favorite 
of many animals. 


June Berry: Shrub or tree three to twenty feet tall. Dark colored ber- 
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Mormon tea was a popular natural food for the pioneers. This plant is common in 
Southwestern deserts. 
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ries and white flowers. Berries are edible. 
Manzanita: Three to six feet high with twisting branches and smooth 
red or pink berries. Pink or white flowers in clusters. Berries are 
edible both raw and cooked. 
Slippery Elm: Shrub, six to fifteen feet high, with yellow flowers scat- 
tered along the branches. Leaves have a brown, soft fuzz underneath. 
Leaves of this shrub are very nutritious. Inner bark can also be eaten 
raw or boiled into a stew. 
Wild Grape: Erect-growing shrub with fragrant yellow flowers and 
short, light green leaves. Fruit is tart, dark blue and grows in 
bunches. Leaves and fruit are edible. 
Sagebrush: Two to three feet high, green or gray in color, common 
in dry desert areas. Seeds may be eaten when cooked. 
Quailbrush: Four to ten feet high. Abundant in low desert areas. 
Large, dome-shaped, compact shrub. Heart-shaped leaves one to 
one and a half inches across. The leaves and young shoots were 
cooked as greens by the Indians. 
Chokecherry: Three to eight feet high. Easily recognized in the fall by 
its clusters of red-black cherries. The bark is reddish-grey and some- 
what specked with lateral lines. Cherries are excellent food when 
slightly dried and crushed, then cooked before eating to counteract 
the acid from the seeds. Young shoots and bark also edible raw or 
cooked. 
CACTUS 

Numerous varieties, among them barrel cactus and prickly pear, 
are edible. Fruits and fleshy sections may be eaten raw, boiled, roas- 
ted, stewed and fried. Cut away sharp spines and peel back hard 
outer layer. Eat fruit, seeds and flowers. Pads can be sliced length- 
wise into strips like string beans and eaten raw. 
Joshua Tree: Slender-trunked, scraggly tree sixteen to thirty feet 
high. Narrow, sharp leaves six to nine inches long and greenish- 
white flowers. Flower buds can be eaten hot or cold after roasting 
and were a favorite among pioneer children because of their sweet- 
ness. 
Yucca: Long, stiff, yellowish to green leaves with splinterlike mar- 
ginal thorns. When in bloom, very tall stalk supports white flowers 
at the top. Produces short, banana-shaped fruit that is sweet and 
nutritious. When ripe, can be roasted or baked in hot ashes. When 
rind is removed, tastes like sweet potato. Flowers and stalk edible. 
Organ Pipe Cactus: Stout-stemmed cactus branching from the 
base and growing up to twenty feet high. Each branch measures 
several feet in diameter. Resembles an organ pipe in appearance. 
Flowers are purplish, maroon or white, tinged with green. Round, 
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fleshy red fruit is prized for its sweetness. Found in Arizona and 
Mexico. 
Giant Saguaro Cactus: Reaches a height of fifty feet. Branches ex- 
tend like giant arms and reach out ten to thirty-five feet. Fruit of 
this cactus was a favorite with the Papago Indians. Found in Arizona 
and Mexico. 
Barrel Cactus: Fat, cylindrical cactus two to three feet high. Found 
on rocky slopes. Can be mistaken for young Saguaro cactus. Flow- 
ers, borne in a circle near the top, are lemon yellow or deep red. All 
have stout, hooked spines. Yellow fruits are two inches in length, 
and edible. This cactus has many uses and is referred to in other chap- 
ters of this book. 
Ocotillo: Extremely long, dry looking stalks ranging from six to six- 
teen feet high. Flowers and seeds edible. Make a pleasing beverage 
by soaking the blossoms in water. 
Hedgehogs: Small, thorny cactus with bright red flowers. Fruit is 
edible. 
Prickly Pear Cactus: A low, spreading variety of cactus one to four 
feet high with flat “leaves” that resemble beaver tails. The cactus is 
normally bluish-green in color, but may range into shades of laven- 
der or rusty pink. Flower colors range from white to reddish-purple. 
The fruit is edible. 

TREES 
Pine trees: Numerous varieties, such as sugar pine, western white 
pine, Ponderosa pine, digger pine and pinon pine, all produce food. 
Inner bark can usually be used as food. It can be broken down by 
pounding with a rock. Seeds in cones are edible. Nuts vary from one 
half to three quarters of an inch in length, with thin shells. Pine 
needles can be eaten mixed with other greens for salad. 
Cottonwood: Large trees along dry or wet stream beds in most areas 
of the west. Trees have rough, gray bark and flowers in drooping cat- 
kins, borne in broad disks. The bark and sap of the tree are useful 
emergency foods. The buds and leaves often provide an edible honey- 
dew made by aphids. 
Pinon Pine: Short evergreen pine tree growing in many high desert 
areas of the west. It is characterized by its spreading growth and 
dense covering of pine cones containing large seeds. The cones are 
gathered and charred ina fire to roast the seeds and loosen them. The 
seeds are beaten from the cones and shelled. Pinon nuts are sold 
commercially. 
California Fan Palm: Found in oasis areas of isolated southern 
California and Baja California deserts. Berries hang down from top 
in large clusters. Berries turn black when ripe and are best when 
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roasted. 
Mesquite: Large shrub or tree averaging ten to twenty feet high 
with numerous short pods resembling string beans. Fernlike leaves 
and yellow flowers in slender spikes. Young stems are Cov ered with 
minute, soft, downy hairs. When ripe. pods turn bright lemon yellow. 
Pods have sweet. juicy pulp with hard seeds embedded. Raw beans 
are sweet with lemonlike flavor. are high in sugar content and very 
nutritious. Was an important food tor Indians and early white set- 
tlers. Twigs, seeds, bark and leaves can also be eaten. 
Desert Ironwood: Probably the hardiest of all desert trees, this 
bushy tree or shrub is of smoky color, and averages twelve to twenty 
feet in height. Gray-green foliage and pale bark which peels off in 
long strips. In late spring the tree breaks into flower. The pealike 
blossoms are purple and white. Edible seeds are concealed in thick 
chestnut brown pods. Taste similar to peanuts. 
Catclaw: Trees growing trom five to twenty feet high have thick, 
often reclining trunks and widely spreading branches that appear to 
be covered with lacy green leaves. Resembles mesquite, but leaves 
are smaller and spines are hooked like a cat’s claw. Yellow flowers 
and green or reddish seed pods. Seeds are edible ground and roasted. 
Paloverde: A tree which grows to twenty-five feet. Conspicuous 
green trunk and long sharp stickers. Yellow flowers. Exceedingly 
hard-coated seeds, which form in pods, were ground and eaten by 
Indians. 

SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED PLANTS 
Thimble Berry: Three to six feet high. White or pink tlowers. Three 
to seven-inch leaves with hairy stems. Light red berry is sweet and 
edible. 
Prairie Flax: Eight to thirty-six inches high. Grows erect and has 
many branches. Blue flowers grow in clusters. Seeds have a pleasant 
taste and are highly nutritious. 
Stinging Nettle: One to ten feet tall, this common and almost un- 
mistakable plant has a bad reputation among hikers and campers. 
Entire plant is thickly covered with fine, needlelike hairs which prick 
the skin and inject a mild poison. Handle by pressing the fine hairs 
downward against the stem. Young shoots will add a delicious flavor 
to other greens or soups when boiled. 
Sego Lily: Small grasslike leaves showing among the brush and trees 
in foothills, three to seventeen inches high. White or lilac. tulip- 
shaped flowers yellow on the inside. The tender bulb may be roas- 
ted or steamed. They may also be cooked and mashed into cakes 
for preservation. 


Arrowleaf Balsamroot: A short plant with clumps of large arrow- 
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head-shaped leaves and naked stems topped with yellow flowers. The 
leaves have a silvery appearance. The seeds and young leaves are 
edible in season. 

Redbud: (Judas Tree) Eight to fifteen inches high, with clustered 
stems. Reddish-purple flowers and round leaves. Buds can be eaten 
raw. 

Lamb’s Quarters: Strongly scented plant, one to four inches high. 
Many branches with small green flowers. Leaves form in clusters. 
Leaves and stems edible when young. Are good boiled or eaten raw. 
The seeds are edible ground for bread. 

Desert Dandelion: Common in open sandy deserts of the Colorado 
and Mojave deserts. Abundant, freely flowering, short-statured 
annual with canary yellow flowers often with a red “button” in the 
center. The leaves are edible when cooked. The hardened sap or 
juice from the root and stems is edible or used as chewing gum. 
Desert Sunflower: A showy annual often occuring in dense stands 
on desert flats. Large, yellow flowers are sweet smelling, three to six 
feet high. Leaves about six inches long. Rough branches. Sunflower 
seeds are good roasted, perhaps the most nourishing food found in 
the wild. 

Wild Clover: Similar to lawn clover but can be five to twenty inches 
high. Three leaflets with yellow, white or purple flowers. Both 
flowers and leaves can be eaten raw. 

Cattail: Found along streams and marshes throughout the West. It 
has long bladelike leaves often six feet long and a jointless stem 
terminating in a sausage-shaped seed head. The roots, young shoots, 
seed heads and pollen are all edible. The roots when peeled and dried 
can be made into flour for bread. The starch can be obtained from the 
root by soaking the mashed roots in water and stirring vigorously. 
Let it sit overnight or until the starch settles to the bottom of the con- 
tainer. The water then poured off, the starch is used as dough mixed 
with coarser seed flour for breadmaking. The green head, before 
the pollen appears, is boiled and eaten like corn-on-the-cob. The 
young shoots are excellent eaten raw. 

Columbine: One to five feet in height. Red, white or yellow flowers 
with five petals with long hollow spurs. Root or leaves can be eaten. 
Monkey Flower: One to two foot high plant with unusual flowers 
which are two-lipped and yellow, purple, red or violet in color. Single 
leaves are opposite each other on the stem. Stems and leaves are 
edible raw as salad. 

Miner’s Lettuce: Small succulent four to twelve inch plant can best 
be identified by leaves which form a “saucer” about half way up the 
stem. Clusters of pink or white flowers. This tasty plant is the rival 
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of garden lettuce for salads and raw greens. Leaves may be eaten raw 
or boiled. California Indians placed the leaves near red ants’ nests. 
The ants gave off a formic acid which made vinegarlike dressing on 
the leaf. Mexicans made a salad with the leaves of miner’s lettuce 
and peeled prickly pear cactus. 

Horsetail: Two to four feet high. Plant is only a stalk and head at 
very top. Has no stems, branches, leaves or flowers. Young heads 
can be boiled or fried. 

Bitterroot: Almost stemless, with fleshy leaves growing at the top of 
a carrot-shaped root. Large rose-colored or white flowers. Root is 
edible and is best when boiled. Outer coating of root is quite bitter 
but will slip off after boiling. Tastes starchy, but is very nutritious. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


FOOD FROM ANIMALS 


Food from animals has both advantages and disadvantages over 
food from plants. One of the disadvantages is that meat is composed 
of protein — more so than any plant. Protein requires a much larger 
amount of water for digestion than the carbohydrates or fats con- 
tained in plants. If this water is not obtained from external sources, 
it is drawn from the body tissue, increasing the need for water. To eat 
animal food, then, you need a good water supply. 

Other disadvantages of animal food are its scarcity and the loss of 
energy and time involved in the hunting and capture of an animal. 
A great deal of cunning and effort is required. 

You also have to bear in mind the possibility of contracting a 
disease from eating meat that is improperly cooked. Rodents in par- 
ticular are carriers of disease, but almost any animal that is eaten raw 
or rare can do more harm than good. Cooking will usually alleviate 
the problem. 

Spoilage is a constant danger. When an animal is killed, it should 
be cooked and eaten immediately. 

With all these disadvantages, it may not seem worthwhile to 
hunt — but there are some advantages as well. Most important, all 
desert animals are edible - birds, mammals, reptiles, insects. With 
plants, however, you must be constantly on guard to determine if they 
are toxic or indigestible. 

Another advantage of animal food is that it has much more food 
value per pound than does food from plants. One small animal is 
equal to a great many roots, berries, leaves and seeds. The time you 
spend capturing this animal should be weighed against the time you 
would spend collecting edible plants. 

Most warm-blooded animals are hard to catch. Seeing your quar- 
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The desert bighorn sheep is protected in most of the American deserts it inhabits. 
Killing this majestic animal in a survival situation is almost impossible without a high- 
powered rifle. 
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ry before it sees you is the secret of successful hunting; you should be 
watching constantly for signs of animals. Stalking requires skill and 
quick thinking. One of your greatest concerns should be wind direc- 
tion, as you must travel against the wind so that your scent will not 
give you away. Move cautiously and noiselessly and keep under 
cover as much as possible. You should freeze if the animal looks in 
your direction. The best times to hunt are early morning or evening 
because few desert animals move about during the day, and the best 
place to hunt is around water holes. 

There are a number of ways to hunt without a gun. Snares, for 
instance, can be used effectively in many areas, but practice is neces- 
sary to master their use. A snare is simply a piece of wire, fish line 
or twine made from plant fibers, from which a noose is fashioned. 
This noose should be made large enough for the head of an animal to 
slip through, but not so large as to enable the animal to walk through 
it. In other words, you must decide which animal will be the easiest 
for you to catch, and direct your efforts specifically toward it — or 
one of approximately the same size. The running end of the line 
should be led a few feet away. 

When you place this snare on a trail, be sure to camouflage it. To 
keep the loop in shape you can support it with two sticks which you 
have split on the end. You need a narrow area where bushes or rocks 
form walls so the animal cannot walk around the trap. In selecting 
the area, make sure that the game trail is being used with reasonable 
frequency. This can be determined by checking for fresh tracks or 
droppings in the area. Once the loop is around the animal, a sudden, 
hard jerk will disable it. 

A deadfall is another means of securing game, although often less 
successful than a snare. A deadfall works best with small animals. 
Find a large rock and support it with a post or stick. The stick can 
be jerked out by a string when an animal goes beneath it. This par- 
ticular method can be used on a game trail with some bait beneath 
the stone. 

A more difficult variation of this method is the “figure four trig- 
ger.” This is useful if you will not be nearby to pull the string. Three 
sticks are required. Each one must be notched so that the other stick 
can fit into a groove — making a number four. The end of the cross 
stick is baited so that when an animal grabs the bait all the sticks will 
collapse, causing the rock to fall. 

A rather unique weapon, similar in nature to the boomerang used 
by Aborigines in Australia, is the throwing stick. It will require some 
practice to master the technique. This is simply a piece of wood with 
a slight curve about an inch thick and eighteen inches long. Throw 
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the stick with a swing of the arm and a flick of the wrist to make it 
spin. It can be used more effectively than a rock because when in 
flight it covers an area more than two feet in diameter. If you can 
achieve some degree of accuracy you will be able to bring down birds 
in flight. 

A spear can easily be made by sharpening the end of a straight 
stick or lashing your knife, a straightened can opener or any sharp 
object to the end. A club can be made by lashing a sharp rock to a 
stick with your boot laces. 

Some methods of finding food are so obvious, a few of us might 
not think of them — sitting back, for example, and letting other 
animals do the hunting. Some animals make a regular practice of 
this. Often, if you watch for owls, hawks, vultures, coyotes, wolves, 
mountain lions or bobcats you will be able to find freshly killed ani- 
mals nearby. If not, you might wait until the animal gets hungry 
enough to go out and find something, then scare away the hunter and 
heist its dinner. Be wary with larger animals that, instead of running, 
may decide you look even tastier. 

If all else fails, you can set a fire in heavy grass or sagebrush, or 
near a burrow. Wait a short distance away, with your spear or club, 
until the animals emerge. If that fails, wait until the fire has cleared a 
particular area. You can then scout around for cooked rabbit or rat. 


BIRDS 

All birds can be eaten, and are less difficult to catch than one might 
think. When they are molting and unable to fly, for instance, it is 
not hard to corner them on foot. When they do fly, some go only 
short distances and may be successfully followed. Although most 
birds can see and hear extremely well, they do not have a good sense 
of smell. Keep this in mind when hunting for them. 

Some strange and amusing methods have been used to lure birds. 
Natives of some African deserts, for instance, make a light noise on 
the backs of their hands which sounds like an animal lapping water. 
Once a party of American airmen who crash-landed in the desert 
made some “bird droppings” out of the sticky sap of a desert plant 
and smeared it over a rock, causing passing birds to assume there was 
something of interest in the neighborhood. 

Nooses, deadfalls and snares can be used effectively on nesting or 
roosting birds. By setting out bait you might be able to lure a large 
bird like a vulture. Never forget that you have the best of anti-bird 
missiles beneath your feet — rocks. Rocks can be hurled with great 
accuracy and can cripple a bird so that you can catch it. 

Nests should always be examined for eggs and young birds. Eggs 
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can be eaten at any stage of development. In some parts of the world, 


such as in Thailand, embryo eggs are a delicacy served to honored 
guests. 


RABBITS 

In some deserts one of the most common animals is the rabbit. 
Rabbits depend on “freezing” and camouflage for protection. If one 
bolts near you, do not waste time and energy trying to catch it. If, 
on the other hand, you pretend not to see the rabbit, you may get 
close enough for a good shot with a rock or a stick. It is not difficult 
to kill or wound a rabbit with a rock. 

Rabbits pay little attention to human odor, and trapping them is 
fairly easy. Jackrabbits make numerous trails in heavy sagebrush, 
and a snare or deadfall can be placed where, according to the tracks, 
the rabbits travel most. 

If you should come across a burrow, lay a noose over the hole and 
catch the animal when it sticks its head out. If you are less patient, 
you can dig out the rabbit. Before you begin, however, be sure to 
block off other exits with a large rock. If in your digging you 
should come across a fork in the burrow, block one of the holes with 


Identification of animal tracks is helpful when you are trying to find food for dinner. 
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a rock and come back to it later when you have explored the other 
route. 

Another method of getting a rabbit out of its hole is to build a fire 
at the entrance, which will smoke it out. Be ready with a club when 
the rabbit emerges. Disease is common among rabbits and their 
meat should always be thoroughly cooked. 


SNAKES 

Although all snakes are edible, you must remember that on the 
desert one of the most common — the rattlesnake — is poisonous. 
A good weapon is a long, forked stick which can be pressed tightly 
over the back of the head. A sharp blow with a stick or club will kill 
a snake. If you are using a stick, be sure it will not break with the 
first blow; you can not expect the snake to hold still while you scout 
around for another stick. If a great deal of scuffling has taken place, 
the snake may have injected poison into itself, and should not be 
eaten. 

Snakes can often be found sunning on rocks or ledges when the 
sun is not at full strength, but during the hot part of the day they 
stay in shaded areas. Snakes are most active during the early morning 
or evening hours or, if the night is not too cold, they may be active 
then too. Snakes have poor hearing, but good eyesight and sensitivity 
to ground age 
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A snare over a well-traveled trail can bring results. 
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To prepare the snake for eating, cut off the head, skin, and remove 
all entrails. The head should be discarded immediately. Reflex ac- 
tion of the jaw muscles can cause the snake to ‘bite’ you long after it 
1S dead. Handle with extreme care. To cook, you can roast the meat 
in ho 
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This snare was made by forming a noose about the size of a hole opening. To use it, 
hide in an area behind and out of sight of the animal emerging from the hole, with the 
end of the cord in your hand. When a head pops up, the noose is tightened and pulled 


for the capture. 
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has long been eaten by Indians and today is being canned and sold 
as an expensive delicacy in many markets. The flavor 1s similar to 
chicken. 


LIZARDS 

Practically every desert has its share of lizards. They are seen more 
often, and are more plentiful than most other wildlife. Many people 
who have been stranded in deserts have used these reptiles for food. 
Lizards make a good meal, if one can find enough of them, and have 
a fibrous flesh which, like rattlesnake, tastes something like chicken. 

One man who crashed-landed his airplane on an Arizona 
desert killed lizards by throwing stones at them. He sharpened his 
belt buckle on a stone, skinned his catch and ate it raw. (It is not ad- 
visable, however, to eat raw meat.) 
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When disturbed, lizards can race away at such speed that they can- 
not be overtaken; but often they will freeze when they see you and 
can be hit with a rock. Look for lizards under flat stones at dawn 
before the sun has warmed the air. 

The chuckwalla scurries into rock crevices when an enemy ap- 
proaches. To keep from getting caught, it blows itself up like an 
inner tube and wedges into cracks so that no man or beast can remove 
it. The Indians would stab the chuckwalla with a sharpened stick, 
letting the air out of its body. 

There are only two poisonous lizards. One, the gila monster, is 
confined to the American Southwest, and the other is the beaded 
lizard, found in Mexico and Central America. Although the flesh of 
these lizards can be eaten, it is best to stay away from them. 
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The deadfall is another method of catching game. Although the trigger mechanism can 
be difficult to make, the method is an especially good one. 
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INSEGES 

Survivors of desert ordeals have often resorted to insects for food. 
In many parts of the world insects are eaten commonly, and for a 
number of years Japan has been canning and exporting them to 
various countries, including the United States. In Mexico a nutri- 
tious flour is made from insect eggs. Practically all insects are edible. 
Caterpillars, however, should be avoided as a few species are poison- 
ous; and obviously, you should avoid centipedes and scorpions. 

A small light at night will bring you an ample supply of flying 
insects, as many are attracted to light. You can also find many ant 
hills in the desert. Crawling insects can often be gathered in num- 
bers by just lifting up stones. 

Composed mostly of fat, insects are nutritious. Most have a good 
taste, but ants, although edible, are bitter due to the formic acid in 
their bodies. Some people have put this acidity to good use by mash- 
ing the ants in water sweetened with berries or sap to make a sort 
of lemonade. 

The larvae of ants are good eating. It is usually some trouble to dig 
these eggs out of nests in the ground, but often you can find them 
by lifting up big flat stones. If you brush them off, they will fall to the 
ground, and the soil will then be hard to separate from the eggs. In- 
stead, put your collection into a container of water so the soil will 
sink and the egglike larvae will float on the top in clusters. When 
cooked, larvae taste like bread. 

Insects like grasshoppers and crickets are best eaten when the 
hard portions such as wings and legs have been removed. Although 
most insects can be eaten raw, they taste better if you cook them or 
disguise them in a stew. Grasshoppers, however, due to harmful 
parasites, should always be cooked. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


COOKING 
WITHOUT UTENSILS 


Instead of eating your food raw, if there is any possibility at all of 
cooking it, do so — especially animal food. Animals may be para- 
sitized or diseased. 

To make a palatable meal, the best procedure is to clean out the 
entrails and discard the head, tail and feet before cooking meat of 
any kind. If prepared correctly, this food can be just as good as if 
you were sitting at your dining room table. Consider your circum- 
stances and the materials you have at hand and decide which type of 
cooking is best in your situation. 


BOILING POTS 

Whether you intend to boil your supper or just purify water, you 
will need some type of container. Scoop out a hole in hard ground. 
Line the hole with waterproof material you have at hand, such as 
leaves, tarp, or windbreaker. Fill the hole with water and drop in 
red-hot coals from your fire. 

In rocks in a mountainous area, you will find holes formed by 
erosion which can be used as boiling pots. It is best to preheat them 
with fire before filling them with water. 

Containers can also be constructed with a knife and a little in- 
genuity. Large plant leaves or bark from young trees, if trees are 
available, can be gathered and bent into containers to hold water. 

Soaking the bark in water will make it more pliable. When held 
over a flame, the container will not burn as long as it is filled with 
water. All parts not holding water should be kept moist or away 
from the direct flame, which should be kept low. 

Other containers can be made from pieces of waterproof clothing 
or animal skins. When Indians of the southwestern deserts were away 
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Here is a hole in a rock in which Indians once ground plant materials for use as food. 
Rainwater collects in the hole. Ina survival situation, not only could you use the water 
for drinking, but the hole could be used as a boiling pot. 
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from camp, they made pots from the barrel cactus. After mashing 
the pulp to release the water, they would scoop it out and use the shell 
for cooking. Hot stones were dropped into the shell to boil the water. 


FRYING PANS 
Frying pans can be created from desert rocks. Find a rock which is 
flat and narrow, prop it up with other rocks on each end and build a 
fire beneath it; before long this rock will be hot enough to fry meat 
or bird eggs. Be sure to wipe away all dirt and grit from the rock be- 
fore you start cooking. 

A variation of the frying pan is a “double-decker” arrangement of 
the same type. One flat rock is placed over the other, separated by 
a few smaller stones to keep them apart. The fire should be beneath 
the stones and around them as well, creating an oven between the 
stones which will cook your food. 


ROASTING 

One of the quickest ways to prepare dinner is roasting it over a 
fire. Put your meat on a green stick and hold it near the embers. The 
secret of this type of cooking is to do it unhurriedly and with uniform 
heat, which requires a good bed of glowing coals. The meat can also 
be suspended from a pole or leaned against a rock by the fire. 

The main advantage to roasting food is that natural juices are re- 
tained. 


KABOBS 

This simple method of cooking is used in many parts of the world. 
You need a sharp knife and a green stick. Be careful with the stick 
you choose, since some have a bitter bark and will flavor your food. 

For best results you will need a bed of hot, glowing embers. Cut 
the meat into even cubes about one and one-half to two inches thick 
and spear each piece with the stick, which has been sharpened on one 
end. Put it into a clear flame for a moment and then roast evenly 
over the hot coals. Make sure that the meat cubes do not slide off 
the end of the stick into the fire. 


BAKING IN MUD 
Small animals can be cooked effectively in mud. Prepare the ani- 
mal for cooking by cleaning and removing the head, feet and tail. For 
this type of cooking, skin or feathers are best left on the animal. 
When the meat is ready, cover it completely with mud or clay at 
least an inch thick, place it in the fire and cover with coals. It may 
take an hour or more, depending on its size, to cook properly. When 
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the clay is hard and bricklike, remove it from the fire and break open 
the covering. The feathers or skin should break away at the same 
time, leaving a ready meal. The big advantage to this type of cooking 
is that all the juices are sealed in. 


BAKING IN THE ASHES 

If you are preparing something that has a skin that can be removed 
after cooking, you might try baking it in the ashes. Rake to one side 
some of the embers and ashes. Then, arranging the bottom ina level 
plane, lay whatever food you are cooking directly on the coals and 
ashes and cover it with the remaining coals. For best results you 
should insulate your food top and bottom with ashes, with hot coals 
forming a blanket over this. 


GRILLING 
Dig a hole somewhat larger and wider than the animal to be 
cooked. This pit can range from one and one-half to three feet deep, 
depending on your needs. Build a fire at the bottom of the pit, wait 
until it is hot, spread green poles over the top of the hole and lay 
your meat over the poles. You can put small stones in the fire to 
radiate the heat. 


IMU 

In the South Seas, a common method of cooking is the Imu. Dig 
a hole in the ground two feet deep and two feet wide. Gather wood 
and make a criss-cross pattern over this hole, laying one layer of 
sticks in one direction and the next layer in another. Lay a number of 
medium size stones on top. Start your fire and let it burn until the 
stones turn white with heat and fall into the hole. 

You have to work rapidly, arranging the hot stones on the bottom 
of the hole and shoveling out any burning pieces of wood. Cover the 
stones with a lot of green leaves which have been moistened with 
water and throw in all the food you have prepared for cooking. Over 
this goes another batch of green leaves to completely cover the food. 
Cover up the hole with earth so that no steam escapes. In about two 
hours — depending on the type of food you are cooking — your meal 
will be ready. 

When using this method you should have all the needed materials 
ready before starting the fire. After the stones have heated and 
dropped into the hole, you must remember to work fast to prevent 


the stones from cooling. 
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A NOTE ABOUT FOOD PRESERVATION 
Drying food will preserve it and make it easy to carry. In many 
cases it can be rehydrated in water. Berries, leaves, roots — most 
food from plants — can be dried in the sun or neara fire. Boiled eggs 
will keep for a few days. It is best not to attempt to preserve meat. If 
you must, cut it into thin strips and cook slowly over a fire until the 
outside is burned and forms a crust. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SIGNALING FOR HELP 


During the day, when you are resting in the shade, it is a good idea 
to set up some type of attention-getting device. When traveling at 
night, have a means of signaling low-flying planes available. 

Although there are innumerable ways to attract attention, any of 
which can be effective, one international code is understood to mean 
“help.” This is the number three. Three of anything indicates dis- 
tress — three shots, three fires, and so on. 

There is constant airplane traffic over virtually every part of the 
country. Spread out any material available — clothes, flags, rocks — 
and spell out an SOS. In snow it is easy. In open sand you can use 
sagebrush or stones. If you are in heavy grass or brush, shape anSOS 
by cutting, trampling or burning the growth. You can dig shallow 
trenches or line up larger rocks to throw shadows forming an SOS. 

At night, a flashlight 1s obviously helpful. If you have a gun you 
can use this for signaling, but wait until after dark so you will not be 
mistaken for a hunter. Do not waste your ammunition if there is no 
immediate sign of assistance. 

A mirror from your car is also a good signaling tool, or you can 
improvise with any piece of shiny metal. Aircrafts can see the flash 
of a mirror long before the signaler can see the aircraft. If you hear 
an airplane you cannot see, flash the mirror in the direction of the 
sound. Mirror signals can be seen for miles. It is a fairly effortless 
task, so if you are in need of assistance, you should signal at regular 
intervals. You can also signal an SOS in morse code: three dots, three 
dashes, three dots. 

Fires are good attention-getters. If you can, build three fires in an 
open spot. They should be at least seventy-five to one hundred 
feet apart. Keep them ready so they can be lit quickly if a plane is 
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An SOS can be made on the desert floor by digging a trench and lining it with rocks 
or other available material so it will cast a shadow. The larger the SOS, the better. 
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sighted. Scrubby desert bushes are good fuel. If there are not many 
bushes, pull up whatever plants you do see with the roots and add 
them to the fire. 

If you are stranded because your car has broken down, you can 
make black smoke by adding engine oil or a rubber tire to the fire. 
Smoke from green limbs, rotten wood or green grass can also be seen 
for miles. Good advice is “a column of smoke by day, a pillar of fire 
by night.” 

When a plane dips its wings, that means the crew has spotted you. 
You can communicate with the pilot by a system of body signals. 
Standing and holding both arms straight above your head means 
that you need to be picked up. If you know it is unsafe to land in the 
area near you, indicate this fact to the airplane by swinging your 
arms back and forth over your head. If you know ofa safe spot, in- 
dicate this by squatting on your heels and pointing with both hands 
in the direction of the recommended landing place. A “yes” answer 
to some signal can be made by waving a handkerchief or shirt up 
and down in front of you. A “yes” answer from the airplane is made 
by the plane dipping up and down. 

If you have reason to believe a search plane will be sent up for you, 
stay where you are. If for some reason you cannot, form large arrows 
on the ground witk rocks to indicate the direction you have taken. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE DESERT IN WINTER 


Some deserts remain warm in the winter, but in many American 
deserts the temperature may fall well below freezing. In the Gobi 
Desert in Asia it occasionally goes down to forty degrees below zero. 
By contrast, the temperature of the Sahara Desert in Africa seldom 
goes below sixty degrees above zero. 

One of the main reasons for these variations is elevation. As arule, 
temperature drops about one degree for each 300 foot rise in eleva- 
tion. A very clear example of this principle can be found at the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona where, on a typical summer day, the temperature 
on top of the plateau is in the 80’s, while the inner gorge of the canyon 
one mile below is a sweltering 110 degrees. In addition, due to added 
moisture, higher deserts usually have more vegetation. Small trees, 
such as pinon pine and juniper, are characteristic of the high deserts 
in eastern Nevada and southern Utah. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the rule. On still, clear nights it 
can be warmer on mountain slopes than on the desert floor. The rea- 
son for this is that warm air rises and cold air descends. If you look 
closely at a mountainside, you can often see areas where the vegeta- 
tion changes abruptly as a result of variation in air temperatures. 

Snow is rare in the lower deserts of California and Arizona, but 
can be a problem in the higher deserts of eastern Nevada and Utah. 
Snow may fall one day and stay for several months or may continue 
to fall off and on throughout the season. A blizzard can obstruct 
your view, make your direction uncertain or curtail travel alto- 
gether. Plants are buried in the snow. Animals are hibernating or 
tucked away in burrows trying to keep warm. Dry firewood is diffi- 
cult to find. The only real advantage is the availability of water. In 
the winter, then, food gathering can be a major problem. In summer, 
man can go for long periods without food, but when the temperature 
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drops, the body needs food to provide warmth and maintain resis- 
tance. 

Survival experts know that a man with proper training can with- 
stand even the most severe of winters in the open. Take the experi- 
ence of twenty-three-year-old David Steeves, who started out from 
Oakland, California in an Air Force jet heading for Selma, Alabama. 
While crossing the Sierra Nevadas in California the plane developed 
engine trouble and crashed. Steeves managed to parachute to safety, 
but in a wilderness area where temperatures sank to fourteen de- 
grees. After numerous unsuccessful attempts to locate him, search 
planes gave up and the Air Force reported him as dead. 

Yet after an incredible fifty-four days Steeves reached help. 
During those days he traveled on foot, through snow, over 100 miles. 
He climbed mountains 5,000 to 10,000 feet high. He lost forty 
pounds. To keep alive, Steeves melted snow for water, built a shelter 
each night, made a fire, trapped game and ate plants when available. 
Most important of all, he never gave up hope. 

Winter survival depends not only on food and shelter, but on the 
ability to keep warm. Frostbite occurs when the extreme cold cuts 
off circulation to some part of the body. This can often be painful 
but sometimes it can go unnoticed, particularly on facial areas. To 
counteract this, arctic explorers would often make faces to stimulate 
circulation, or hold their warm hands over any affected part until 
circulation was improved. 

AS a preventive measure, tie a cloth over your face below the eyes. 
If you allow this cloth to hang loosely, it can protect vour face from 
frostbite while enabling moist breath to escape. (The treatment of 
frostbite as well as snow blindness is discussed in the chapter on first 
aid). 

If you build a fire on top of snow, it will melt underneath, and 
your fire will soon be lost. Before constructing the fire, pack the snow 
down. Top this with rocks or other material that can serve as a plat- 
form on which to build your fire. Cooking, because of the extreme 
cold, will be more difficult and you will need more fuel. Be careful 
when constructing a fire because your hands are less sensitive than 
usual. A bad burn may occur before you have a chance to react to it. 

At night nothing is more important than adequate shelter. In con- 
structing your shelter, a primary consideration should be the pre- 
vailing winds. Cold winds can be your worst enemy in the desert, but 
when they are accompanied by drifting snow as well, a sound shelter 
is imperative. Windbreaks can be constructed from the materials at 
hand, such as rocks, sod, sagebrush or snow. 

Try to find a boulder or rocky cliff and make your bed between it 
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and your fireplace. The fire will radiate off the rock, keeping you 
warm during the night. For softness and extra warmth you can also 
break up plant material and scatter it about a foot deep in the spot 
you will sleep, or stuff dry grass in your shirt, pants and socks. 

If the ground is very cold you may want to warm it before making 
your bed. You can do this by building a large fire over the spot where 
you intend to sleep. Let this fire burn for some time, then carefully 
brush it to one side. The hard ground will hold the warmth for several 
hours. You can also heat a number of large, smooth stones in the 
fire. (Do not use sandstone.) Place these rocks around the area 
where you intend to sleep. 

When traveling in winter be extremely cautious if you must cross 
ice. By lying flat on the ground and crawling over ice, you will dis- 
tribute your weight and lessen the possibility of breaking through. 
Make a pair of snowshoes if you are traveling in snow. Nature con- 
structs them for some animals. Each fall the ruffled grouse grows a 
fringe of horny plates on each side of its toes. The snowshoe rabbit 
was named for the long, heavy fur on its feet. (There are simple direc- 
tions for making snowshoes inthe chapter Making What You Need.) 

You should stop and rest often. If there is no natural shelter, dig 
into the snow and sit with your back to the wind. Temperatures are 
warmer below the snow than above it. To keep your body as warm as 
possible, breathe only through your nose. Breathing through your 
mouth in extremely cold weather may damage your lungs. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


DANGEROUS PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS 


This chapter identifies harmful plants and animals and discusses 
treatments. 


CACTI 

Traveling on foot in desert country is quite unlike travel in any 
other area. Most desert plants are protected by sharp thorns or 
spines. The hairs on the stinging nettle can cause great discomfort. 
Yucca, with its spearlike leaves, can cause a nasty gash. 

In the Sonoran desert of Arizona is a cactus known as jumping 
cholla. It got this name because even the slightest touch will leave 
you so full of thorns that you will think they “jumped” at you without 
your ever having touched them. It is also called the teddy bear cac- 
tus because its thorns grow so thick that they resemble the fur of a 
teddy bear. 

The sharp spines have tiny hooks on them and if you touch one, a 
whole section of spines will stick to your skin or clothing. If you try 
to pull the thorns off with your hands, you will only wind up with 
thorny hands instead of a thorny jacket. Cholla thorns grow in little 
“branches.” All you have to do to remove it is put a twig under the 
branch and lift the whole thing off intact. 


POISON OAK AND POISON IVY 
When hot and sweating, you are more susceptible to poisonous 
plants than at any other time. The irritating components of poison 
oak and poison ivy can cause reddening, itching and swelling on skin 
that has touched it. These symptoms may take a few hours or a few 
days to appear. Some people are immune to the effects of these 
plants; others are so allergic that they react with a rash all over their 
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Cholla is native to the southwestern United States and Mexican desert regions. Hikers 
ud stay clear, as the spines are painful and difficult to extricate if caught in the 
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bodies and an extremely high fever just from petting a dog that has 
brushed against poison ivy, or by breathing in the fumes of the burn- 
ing plant. Washing thoroughly after exposure will lessen the possi- 
bility of a rash. You can buy “poison ivy soap” in drugstores. Both 
of these plants can be identified by their three leaflets and a small, 
round, grayish-green or white fruit. 


ANTS 
Little red ants can have a painful sting. Avoid ant nests. They are 
easily recognizable as obtruding mounds of sand. If you are bitten 
by these ants, a mud pack will soothe the rash and lessen the pain. 


CENTIPEDES 

The desert centipede is six to eight inches long. It has forty-two legs 
and resembles a caterpillar. A centipede bite will not kill you or make 
you seriously ill, but it is painful, and the effects may last as long as 
two weeks. If you have a first aid kit with you, apply antiseptic. 
Prompt application of strong ammonia will bring some relief. 

Centipedes usually hide under rocks during the day and go about 
their work — shopping for small insects — at night. Unless they are 
provoked or disturbed they will not bother you. 


SCORPIONS 

In Arizona, where scorpions are very common, the Poisonous 
Animals Laboratory at Arizona State University reports that there 
have been more deaths from scorpion stings than from all other 
poisonous creatures combined. Mexican deserts also have a big scor- 
pion population. In these areas people worry more about scorpions 
than they do about rattlesnakes, and rightly so. In southern Arizona 
in particular, there is nothing uncommon about finding a scorpion 
inside the house. This is a very serious problem because, although 
healthy adults usually survive a scorpion sting, children frequently 
do not. 

Scorpions stay under rocks during the day and feed on small in- 
sects at night. They will often crawl right into sleeping bags or 
shoes during the night. For this reason, if you are camping in the 
desert, it is best to use a tent with a sewn-in floor. If you use a cot, 
place the legs in cans of kerosene. Be sure to shake out your shoes 
in the morning. 

There are several varieties of scorpions, but only two in the 
United States are known to be poisonous. 


The poisonous scorpions are about two inches long, straw- 
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colored, with long, slender bodies. Nonpoisonous species are up to 
four inches long, darker in color, with chunky bodies. 

Both species are confined to Arizona, New Mexico, the Lake 
Mead area of Nevada and the California side of the Colorado River. 
They are also found in Mexico. 


STING TREATMENT 

If you or your companion has been stung, and you are unsure 
whether or not the species is poisonous, the symptoms will soon tell 
you. If possible, kill the scorpion and take it with you so it can be 
properly identified later. If the affected area swells and becomes 
slightly discolored, it is not poisonous. The nonpoisonous sting does 
not always cause a great deal of pain. If the scorpion is poisonous 
there will be intense pain at the site of the sting, but with very little 
swelling. The pain will soon spread over the entire body. 

Victims of the poisonous sting become restless, their heartbeat in- 
creases and their temperature rises. Saliva begins to drool from the 
mouth. The skin may gradually turn blue, and respiration becomes 
increasingly difficult. These symptoms are much more pronounced 
with children than with adults. 

Unfortunately, there is no guaranteed field treatment for a scor- 
pion sting. Due to the immediate, overall reaction, the cut and suck 
treatment used for snakebites is ineffective. 

Successful treatment has been devised by the Poisonous Animals 
Research Laboratory at Arizona State University, but their method 
to “freeze” the affected area is useless if you are far from civilization. 
(See ice treatment specified under Rattlesnakes in this chapter.) 

When preparing for an emergency you can carry, instead of ice, a 
small amount of bottled gas under pressure - carbon tectrachloride 
or carbon dioxide. Bottled or tubed Frigiderm or ethyl chloride is 
also effective. Do not, however, spray bottled gas directly on the 
skin, as a severe case of frostbite may occur. Put a cloth over the area 
you intend to treat. 

It should be noted that even if no treatment is given, the victim ofa 
scorpion sting will, in the majority of cases, survive. Small children 
are the usual victims. If a child is stung, every first aid method should 
be utilized. 


SPIDERS 
The black widow is the only poisonous spider on the American 
deserts. Tarantulas, often thought of as poisonous, are not. Black 
widows can be found under rocks, in abandoned rodent holes, 
and other shaded areas. The female can be identified by a bright red 
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When hiking, be wary where you step; rattlesnakes are numerous in some areas. 
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spot in the shape of an hourglass on the abdomen. The male is smal- 
ler, striped or spotted and gray in color. 

Most bites occur as the result of someone teasing or capturing the 
spider. The black widow bite is seldom fatal to a healthy adult. There 
will be swelling at the site of the bite and the victim will probably 
feel pain throughout his body, perhaps accompanied by nausea, 
dizziness and difficulty in breathing. Without any treatment what- 
soever, these symptoms will normally last a few days. Since spider 
venom acts immediately in the body, the only effective treatment is 
use of ice or bottled gas as described under Scorpions and Rattle 
snakes in this chapter. 


RATTLESNAKES 

A rattlesnake bite, like those of poisonous insects and other poi- 
sonous reptiles, can frequently be survived by a healthy adult. He 
may, however, suffer massive tissue damage. For children this is 
frequently fatal. Most people have seen these snakes in zoos, movies 
or books and could recognize them on sight. The rattle on the end of 
the tail makes it impossible to confuse them with any other species. 
In hot deserts, rattlesnakes will stay under cover during the day. In 
cool weather, however, they are often seen during the day. They 
hibernate during the winter months. 


Protective clothing is a good preventive measure. The large 
majority of snake bites are below the knee or on the hand or forearm. 
If you are climbing, do not reach up blindly for rock ledges; when 
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you are hiking, do not go crashing through the underbrush. Be 
cautious. 

Snakebite treatments are subject to controversy. The old method, 
with which most people are familiar, is to apply a tourniquet a few 
inches above the bite, make an incision across the bite mark with a 
knife or razor and suck out the poison. This should be continued for 
approximately an hour. The tourniquet must be loosened frequent- 
ly. A big problem with this method is that inexperience or panic 
can cause gangrene or massive bleeding. A cloth soaked in a strong, 
hot solution of epsom salts should be applied to the cuts. 

Another method of treating snakebites which has been accepted 
by many doctors in the past few years is the treatment known as 
cryotherapy. It was developed by the Poisonous Animals Research 
Laboratory at Arizona State University in Tempe, Arizona. Al- 
though this method is good if you are near civilization, it can pose 
problems in the wilderness for obvious reasons. Hold some ice on the 
bite while preparing a vessel of crushed ice and water. Immerse the 
leg or arm into the ice water up to well above the point of the bite, 
and keep it there for at least two hours. At all times, however, the 
victim must be kept warm. After these two hours an ice pack should 
be molded around the bitten area and left there for the next twenty- 
four hours. After this period the victim should be made uncom- 
fortably warm and encouraged to drink a great deal of water. 

In the field, a substitute for ice is bottled gas. (See Scorpions in 
this chapter.) 

Although the newer method of treating snakebite has proven 
effective, it is not recommended by the American Red Cross. The 
Red Cross’ decision not to support the cold therapy treatment is 
based on a report made by the National Academy of Science/ Na- 
tional Research Council in 1978. Because the report indicates that 
the cold therapy method still has flaws, the Red Cross continues to 
advocate the cut and suck method. 

The Red Cross recommends that cuts be made no deeper than just 
through the skin, and that they be one half inch long, extending over 
the suspected venom deposit point. Because a snake strikes down- 
ward, the deposit point is usually lower than the fang marks. The cuts 
should not be made on the head, neck or trunk. Cross-cut incisions 
should not be made. The victim should not be given alcohol, seda- 
tives or aspirin. 

The usual hospital treatment for snake bite is antivenin. Since it is 
often difficult to get to a hospital quickly, it would be wise to buy 
antivenin to be kept in case of emergency. This medication can be 
purchased over the counter in most drug stores. 
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Produced by Wyeth Laboratories, the product available to the 
public is a starter system only and not as effective as the larger doses 
which might be administered in a hospital. As antivenin should be 
used within the first twelve hours after the victim has been bitten, it 
could be a valuable asset, even in the smaller dosage. 


GILA MONSTERS 

Gila monsters range from southern Arizona to southern Utah 
and Nevada and are as poisonous as rattlesnakes; their bite is often 
fatal. These fat and sluggish lizards are one to two feet in length. 
Their skin is beady in appearance and black and coral in color. They 
have short legs and a waddling gait. Gila monsters, like rattlesnakes, 
hibernate in the winter. They are most commonly seen in the spring, 
ambling across the desert. At the sight of man, however, they will 
run, unless teased or cornered. 

If you are bitten by a gila monster, shake it loose immediately. By 
doing this you might come out of the encounter unharmed, be- 
cause gila monsters need a few seconds to inject the venom. If un- 
successful in this attempt, you should immediately treat the wound 
in the same manner as you would a rattlesnake bite. Never killa gila 
monster unless you are attacked. They are protected by state law. 


LARGE ANIMAL PREDATORS 
Since for decades mountain lions, wolves, coyotes and bobcats 
have been slaughtered by man, who has often regarded them as “in- 
convenient,” your chances of seeing a bobcat are slim, and a moun- 
tain lion virtually nonexistent. They will do everything they can to 
avoid you. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


FIRST AID 


In pioneer days men were known to have amputated their own legs 
with nothing but sheath knives in order to save their lives. Sailors 
aboard ships have performed major operations following step-by- 
step instructions from a book. It should also be remembered that not 
long ago all medical work done was without the aid of anesthetics. 

This chapter examines some common problems and their treat- 
ments. 


SUNBURN 
Do not underestimate the severe pain and discomfort a sunburn 
can cause. Prevention is relatively simple, but treatment next to im- 
possible without medical provisions. So you must concentrate on 
prevention. Keep covered with loose clothing as much as possible. A 
wide-brimmed hat will protect your face. If you wait until your skin 
feels hot or turns a pink color, it will be too late. 


HEAT STROKE 

Heat stroke can occur when body salts, lost through sweating, are 
not replaced. On a hot desert, it will be difficult to resupply the body 
with salt. So, again, precautionary measures are necessary. 

Do not overexert yourself in the heat of the day. Travel only at 
night and lie quietly in the shade during the day. Construct a shelter 
which will expose you to every available breeze. Keep in mind that 
on a hot day you may be sweating without realizing it. Perspiration 
may evaporate as soon as it rises to the surface of the skin. A victim 
of heat stroke should be gotten out of the sun and his body sponged 


with lukewarm water. 
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Proper medical attention is important in a survival situation. Remember first aid sup- 
plies when you pack for a desert trip. 
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DEHYDRATION 

. Perhaps the greatest hazard from exposure to the sun is dehydra- 
tion. When you lose water by sweating you must replace that loss by 
drinking water — the only cure. Dehydration causes sleepiness, loss 
of appetite, and a rise in temperature. Advanced stages of dehydra- 
tion are characterized by dizziness, headache, difficulty in breathing, 
tingling in arms and legs, loss of speech and the inability to walk. At 
temperatures of ninety degrees and higher, fifteen per cent dehy- 
dration is probably fatal. 


SUNSTROKE 
With sunstroke comes dizziness, headache and nausea. Your skin 
will be hot and dry, your face flushed. If you feel any of these symp- 
toms, get out of the sun immediately. Try to keep your body cool. 
Lie down with your head higher than the rest of your body. If you 
have water, drink it. A mild intake of salt will help as well, but only 
if you have plenty of water. 


BLEEDING 

In order to stop bleeding, raise the affected limb to slow circula- 
tion and then apply direct pressure with your hand. Useaclean cloth. 
The pressure will squeeze the blood vessels against tissue, bones 
and muscles. Pressing hard enough will usually stop the flow of 
blood. In addition, there are pressure points in various parts of the 
body that will ease bleeding. It is a good idea to become familiar 
with them (discussed in any first aid textbook) in case of an emer- 
gency. 

Apply a tourniquet only if it looks as if someone is in danger of 
bleeding to death. Loosen the tourniquet frequently. Today it is 
hard to find a doctor who will recommend a tourniquet. Cutting off 
all circulation to a limb greatly increases the risk of gangrene (tissue 
death). This necessitates amputation of the limb. 


BURNS 

Pour cold water over the affected area. The longer you wait the 
worse the burn will become. In numerous tests doctors have dis- 
covered that cold water will relieve pain considerably and curb com- 
plications that might otherwise develop. It also reduces scarring 
and promotes healing of burned flesh. Complete immersion in water 
is best, but if this is impossible, pouring water over the burn or 
treating it with cold packs is recommended. In desert regions these 
cold packs may be mud covered with a dampened cloth. 

Do not put ointments or grease on the burn. Unsterile grease can 
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contribute to infection rather than help prevent it. Ointments do 
not hasten the healing process. 


BROKEN BONES 

Broken bones present another danger often confronting desert hik- 
ers, usually resulting from careless hiking techniques in rocky areas. 

By far the most common type of broken bone is the simple fracture. 
Typifying this fracture are severe pain, swelling, perhaps a “bent” 
look, and an inability to move the limb where the broken bone is 
located. If treated properly, a simple fracture heals relatively quickly. 
Of course, a broken leg will trouble a hiker much more than a broken 
arm will. 

Begin treatment of a simple fracture by finding a stick or other 
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object to use as a splint, generally longer than the bone to be 
splinted. Since the fractured bone should not be moved at all, havea 
companion locate a suitable splint, if possible. Should you be alone, 
keep movement to a minimum until the bone is splinted. Otherwise, 
intense pain and medical complications can develop. 

After a splint is found, pad it with grass or spare clothing. Now tie 
the splint to the injured limb, so it is completely immobilized. Do not 
attempt to set the broken bone. If the broken bone is in the leg or foot, 
find another pair of sticks to use as crutches. 

A compound fracture is characterized by a broken bone sticking 
clear out of the victim’s skin. This is a far more serious injury than the 
simple fracture, and must be treated accordingly. 

First, stop any blood coming from torn arteries near the wound by 
use of hand pressure, or a tourniquet above the wound. Dress the 
wound as cleanly as possible, again without attempting to set the 
broken bone. In this situation it is important to find help as quickly as 
possible, since a compound fracture will almost certainly demand the 
attention of a physician. 

Two traveling companions can carry the victim of a severe fracture 
ona makeshift stretcher. Fashion the stretcher by threading two long 
poles through the armholes of two shirts. 


ANIMAL BITES 

Any mammal can carry rabies. In the event of bite, scrub the bit- 
ten area immediately with soap and water and apply whatever dis- 
infectant you have. If the animal does not have rabies there is still 
danger of other possible infections. 

With some animals — dogs in particular — you can tell at a glance 
if they are in the advanced stages of rabies. They will be violent, 
they will stagger, they will foam at the mouth. Most animals will not 
attack man unless molested. If you are the victim of an unprovoked 
attack, you have good reason to suspect rabies. 

There is no way of telling for certain, however, without a labora- 
tory test. In the field, the only way to know is to capture the animal 
and observe it. This observation period can be abandoned after 
thirty days if the animal has not died. You can be certain that if the 
animal does have the disease he will die before you will, if that is any 
comfort to you. 

If a member of your party is in the advanced stages of a rabies in- 
fection, you have no choice but to isolate him and tie him down. No 
member of the party should ever be allowed to touch the victim, even 
after death, and death is almost certain. 
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The hospital treatment for rabies must be started within one or two 
days to be effective. 


SNOW BLINDNESS 

In winter, snow blindness can be a problem — particularly if the 
sun is shining. The symptoms are poor vision, headaches and red- 
ness, burning and watering of the eyes. To treat it properly you 
should cover the eyes completely with a bandage or stay in a dark 
shelter until the condition subsides. Most people will recover from 
snow blindness within a day. But one attack will mean repeated at- 
tacks unless further precautions are taken. Sunglasses or a cloth 
with small holes in the front are the best safeguards. The object is to 
eliminate as much glare as possible. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


MAKING WHAT YOU NEED 


Here are a few items which may be needed ina survival situation. 
Often you can make the articles you lack from materials at hand. 


RAWHIDE FOR SHOES AND CLOTHING 

To make rawhide you should first scrape all the meat and fat off 
the skin of a recently killed animal. Do this in the shade as soon as 
the animal has been killed, as the sun and air will tend to dry and burn 
the hide. Next, you will have to get the fur off. Lay the skin com- 
pletely flat, cover it with sand or soil and leave it for two or three 
days. It should then be dug up and scraped with a sharp rock to rid 
the hide of all hair. Stretch the hide tightly between rocks or trees 
and allow it to dry slowly. When dried it will be quite stiff, but can 
be softened by soaking in water. It can then be fashioned into various 
articles. 


ROPE, STRING AND CORDAGE 

To make rope the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest gathered the 
leaves of the yucca, which they would boil for some time and then 
chew in order to extract the tough, threadlike fibers. These fibers 
would be woven into rope. If water was scarce the Indians would 
cook the leaves by placing them in a hole which had been heated by 
a fire. The leaves were then covered with hot stones and earth, anda 
second fire built on top of the stones. After a few hours of burning, 
the leaves underneath would be ready for chewing. Cooked in this 
way, the leaves of the yucca become sweet and can double as part of 
your food supply. 

The roots of digger and yellow pine, cedar, fir and cottonwood 
trees can also be used to make rope. Slender secondary roots with the 
bark removed should be soaked in hot water and then scrubbed 
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Save the hide of any fur bearing animal you catch. It can be used to help fashion a 
number of survival tools. 
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clean. They can be further softened by boiling in a mixture of water 
and wood ashes. These pieces of root can be used either as string or 
shoelaces, or woven into larger pieces of rope. 

Another popular Indian rope was made from strips of rawhide. 
The long thongs are obtained by cutting round and round a hide 
with a knife. 

Braid three strands of whatever material you are using to make 
a strong rope. 


HAMMERS, KNIVES AND AXES 

Granite was the most popular stone from which to make ham- 
mers, clubs and blunt axes, but they could not be made very sharp. 
For sharp tools such as axes, knives and arrowheads, the Indians 
used flint, chert and obsidian. They would hammer chips from a 
stone until it had the desired edge. 

Animal bones were also put to good use both by Indians and 
pioneers. They can be broken into sharp slivers and used as chisels, 
needles, knives and scrapers of all kinds. 
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A crude club can be made from a rock iashed to a wood handle. 
A spear can be fashioned by lashing a knife or can opener to the 
end of a pole. 
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SNOWSHOES 

If you are in the high desert in winter you may encounter snow, es- 
pecially at higher,elevations. Snowshoes can be fashioned from slabs 
of wood, pine boughs, yucca stalks or the limbs of bushes. If you 
are in tree country you may be able to split a slab of wood from a 
tree trunk. It will be most effective if it is about three feet in length. 
With your knife, carve a hole for your feel and a few small holes 
through the sides in order to lash rope or string around the board 
and your shoe. - 

Another method requires two branches lashed together at one 
end and then spread apart with shorter sticks lashed across them. 
Green branches are much easier to work with and are less likely to 
break. Some boughs may need to be steamed in hot water before 
they can be bent. You can also lace the inside of the shoe frame with 
strips of wet leather thongs. 

A snowshoe should be about three feet in length and two or three 
times the width of your boot. Your boot and snow shoe should be 
lashed together as tightly as possible to prevent slipping. 


TORCHES AND LAMPS 

There are a number of ways to make emergency torches. Knots 
from trees burn longer than straight-grained wood. Cattails, which 
grow near water holes or along creeks, can also be used. If possible, 
dip the end in tree sap, animal grease or melted fat and wrap it with 
a thin cloth. 

Bark from a young tree rolled and dipped in pitch can also be 
used. 

Grease lamps can be made from the grease of animals. A rope or 
rag inserted in this grease will burn slowly. 
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Lash your hunting knife to the end of a stick to make a crude spear for hunting desert 
game. Such makeshift spears are easier to throw accurately than knives are. 
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